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Queen Anne Basque and Over-Skirt, 
with Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS model is appropriate for visiting cos- 

tumes and also for house dresses. The 
original from which the picture was taken is of 
moiré woolen fabric showing mingled tints of 
gray, cardinal red, green, and cream colors, com- 
bined with dark green faille. The design is ap- 
propriate for grenadines, foulards, baréges, sum- 
mer silks, and the nicest woolen fabrics; and 
many ladies use these dressy models for lawns 
and batistes. The basque is of plain round shape 
bordered with a bias band of the green silk, on 
which is laid a 
row of pa pore 
terie of all the 
gay colors in the 
wool goods. The 
over-skirt has a 





graceful square- 
cornered apron | 
with a _ large 


square pocket on 
each side just be- 
low the basque. 
The back of the 
over-skirt is very 
gracefully draped, 
and is long enough 
to reach almost 
to the end of the 
lower skirt be- 
neath it. It is 
trimmed down 
each side, begin- 
ning at the waist. 
The lower skirt | 
is of silk usually, | 
but for economy’s 
sake it may be of 
silesia from the 
belt to the knee, 
as it is entitely 
concealed by the 
over-skirt, which 
has ample pock- 
ets, so that the 
apron need not 
be lifted to use a 
pocket beneath, 
and thereby ex- 
pose the silesia. 
A pleated woolen 
flounce is at the 
bottom of the 
skirt, headed by 
knife-pleatings of 
silk. 

Each pattern is 
accompanied by 
a full printed de- 
scription of the 
manner of put- 
ting it together 
and the quantity 
of material re- 
quired. 














To Finish 
Photographs 
with Oil-Col- 
ors and Pat- 
ent Enamel. 

Tue trite old 
proverb, “ What 
is worth doing at 
all is worth doing 
well,” certainly 
holds good in the 
new art of photo- 
enamel painting, 
yet not one in a 
hundred of those 
who have been 
finishing up their | 
photographs — by 
this process have 
considered it ne- 
cessary to do more 
than put on 
“abundance of 
color,” as the di- 








QUEEN ANNE 


rections generally advise, and drying the surface, 
at once mount the picture. 

Now if, instead of this, you proceed as though 
you were painting the photograph by the old 
method taught in the art schools, you will secure 
results that will fully repay for all additional la- 
bor and care, and we urge a trial of this course 
upon all who care to possess a fine piece of art- 
work. We add the following directions to those 
given in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. XII., No. 12. 

We make three distinct and separate paint- 
ings, and for the first painting prepare a palette 
thus: on the right the most delicate flesh-tints ; 
next, those of a deeper shade; then the “middle” 
tints ; and lastly, the strong tube colors, using ma- 


ne 





gilp, and perhaps a drop or two of turpentine, for 
thinning. 

First lay on the high lights, gradually merging 
into the more florid parts, and then into the 


shade tones, and finally descending into deep | 
shadows ; lay on the colors with full brush and of | 


some consistency when working on the lights, 
but on the shaded parts use less and thinner 
color. 


clear thin stroke, deeper than in nature, to allow 
for its sinking while drying. Put the hair colors 


on the palette in the same order as the flesh- | 
tints, and proceed to first lay on the lights and | 


shades, blending them carefully. Next define 


= 


ne aed 


oe ion, and white. 

Hind hic: spare CELT Clouds: Indian 
AA Ti ‘i X{\\ 

Hii \t id | tN red, lake, black, 

2 iii } and ivory white ; 

brown madder, 

Prussian blue, 





BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, WITH DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Queen Anne anaes and Over-Skirt, with Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 


Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 





Take a warm shade color, and carefully | 
mark out the features; touch the lips with a | 


the draperies, jewelry, laces, etc., and finally rub 
|} in the background, beginning with the lightest 
| parts; then with a badger blender go very care- 
| fully over the face, blending the tints, rounding 
the face, softening the features, and making all 

the lines to merge into each other. 
| The following day we prepare for the second 
| painting. First wipe off the whole painted sur- 
face with a wet sponge, dry well, and then with 
fine poppy-oil and a soft brush again go over the 
surface with lightest touches, a moment after 
wiping it just as gently with a soft old silk hand- 
kerchief; this will cause the subsequent paint- 
ing to unite with the previous one, and we have 
found it of great advantage in both the old and 
new processes of 
painting _photo- 
graphsin oil. The 
palette is then 
prepared. High 
lights (flesh): 
white and Naples 
yellow ; rose-mad- 
der and white; 
Indian red, rose- 
madder, and 
white. Gray tints: 
ultramarine, light 
ered, and white; 
Indian red, lake 
black, and white ; 
white, ultrama- 
rine, Indian red, 
and raw umber. 
Very deep shadow 
tints: Indian red, 
purple lake, and 
black ; Indian red, 
raw umber, and 
black. 

Draperies, back- 


grounds, etc 
Green tints : 
white, ultrama- 


rine, and any 
of the yellows; 
white, terre-verte, 
and a little raw 
umber. Purple 
tints: any of the 
lakes or red mad 
ders with ultra- 
marine and white. 
Pearly tints : 
white, vermilion, 
and blue; white, 


vermilion, and 
black; white and 
black. Yellow : 


yellow ochre and 
white. Olive: yel- 
low ochre, terre- 
verte, and burnt 


umber. Stone: 
raw umber and 
yellow ; black, 


white, and raw 
umber. Sky-col- 
ors: Freuch blue 
and white; Prus- 
sian blue, vermil- 


and white. Edges 
of clouds: yellow 
ochre and white. 

You now im- 
prove all parts, 
using your own 
judgment in ap- 
plying deeper 
tints. Putinsome 
telling touches 
about the eyes, 
mouth, and other 
parts, using deli- 
cate pearly tints 
on the forehead, 
neck, hands, ete., 
on the high lights, 
and blend into 
proximate colors 
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with the blender. Allow no hardness about the 
head, but soften it into the background. The 
lines of the mouth, nose, eyes, and chin must also 
be carefully manipulated, yet not made too soft 
and indefinite, Jest they become flat and insipid, 
thus marring the expression. 

Third painting. Again sponge out and oil as 
before, then examine every part of your picture 
with scrutinizing eye, and proceed to remedy any 
defects. Go over and retouch the lights, height- 
en any decided points, and soften all hard, severe 
outlines ; finish up the background, and retouch 
draperies, sky, trees, and other parts of a land- 
scape. The shades meeting the half tints, and 
these the high lights, must be softened and 
blended, and the shadows are then’ finished with 
heavy touches of deep color, and the lights 
merged into them on the edges. 

When finished, allow to dry; then, taking tiny 
bits of card the size of a pin head, dip them in 
thick gum and the starch paste, and fasten them 
around the inner edge of the glass, place upon 
it a piece of pasteboard cut to fit it, and set a 
weight upon it. When dry, the edges will be 
entirely cemented together, but to preclude all 
possibility of dust or air entering, gum a narrow 
strip of oiled silk, with which bind the card and 
glass together; then mount in the usual manner. 
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MISS THACKERAY'’S NEW STORY. 


We are pleased to announce the speedy appear- 
ance in the BAZAR of a fascinating new Serial 
Story, entitled Susy,” by the charming Novelist 
Miss THACKERAY, author of “ Old Kensington,” 
etc., which is full of thrilling interest, and prom- 
éses to equal the best of her works. 

The current number of BLACKWOOD’s MAGA- 
ZINE says of this favorite author: “ Miss THACK- 
ERAY’S bright and graceful books may be quoted 
in proof of hereditary genius .... Nothing can be 
purer than her thought or more finished than her 
style. Some of her pictures, of Norman life in 
particular, both in landscape and figure painting, 
show wonderful felicity of touch with warm deli- 
cacy of coloring.” 





SB Cut Paper Patterns of the SEVEN useful 
and elegant SPRING AND SUMMER SuI's idlus- 
trated in the present Number, namely, the Queen 
Anne Basque and Over-Skirt, with Demi-trained 
Skirt, on the first page; the Pinafore Polonaise 
and Walking Skirt, on page 264 ; the Loose Belted 
Basque with Carrick Collars, Revers Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt; and Connaught Basque, 
Draped Apron Over-Skirt, and Short Round 
Skirt, on page 265; the Panier Polonaise and 
Shirred Round Skirt; Panier Basque, Bouffant 
Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt; and Re- 
vers Basque with Shirred Vest, Shirred Over- 
Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, on page 273, are 
now ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
Sor each complete suit, Full Catalogues of our 
Cut Paper Patterns, without Illustrations, sent 
Sree on application ; Forty-page Illustrated Cata- 
logues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





3@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 19 contains two spirited 
shetches of incidents in Zululand, and the begin- 
ning of the new story by THOMAS HARDY, entitled 


“THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER.” 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 26. ; 





THE MODEL COOK. 


HE masculine critics of our kitchen trou- 
bles are never tired of affirming that all 
the impediments of the domestic machinery 
arise from ignorance on the part of the mis- 
tress rather than from ignorance or any oth- 
er fault on the part of the servant. While 
not a mistress in the land assents to this, or 
ever will assent—and all are with one voice 
of the opinion that the trouble arises from 
a disposition with the “help” to do the least 
work possible for her money—it would, per- 
haps, be as well to make sure that the state- 
ment is false by facts as well as by asser- 
tions, and to so educate the daughters of 
every house that no matter whether the 
mothers were ignorant or not concerning 
the arts of the appetite, the daughters shall 
certainly be learned and skilled in them one 
and all. 
We are not of those who admire a culi- 
nary department of instruction at boarding- 








schools, or who would make girls, who have 
quite enough to do in acquitting themselves 
properly in their regular studies, go into the 
kitchen on any pretense during the school 
years, so called. But it seems to us impera- 
tive that every girl, as soon as she has left 
school and looked a little about her, shall 
proceed to accomplish herself in the cook’s 
own manual, and make it an impossibility 
for her own future “hired girl” to ride over 
her head by knowing better than she her- 
self does how to do that which has to be 
done. Of course it stands to reason that 
the mistress who is unable to do the work 
of the house lies at the mercy of the woman 
who is able, and exactly as much so from 
ignorance and inaptness as from illness and 
feebleness; and if that woman threatens to 
go, the mistress is left defenseless, and if 
she refuses to do her share of the work, the 
mistress must eke out her deficiencies as 
she can from her own hands or from her 
own purse. But let the mistress know how 
the work is to be done, and be capable of 
doing it on extremity, and if the cook leaves, 
of setting tables and getting up a tolerable 
meal by herself, and let the cook be made 
aware of the fact, and that mistress is mis- 
tress indeed, and feels a freedom that no 
poor silk-gowned slave, forced to bear her- 
self deferentially rather than otherwise to 
the kitchen goddess, and to consider wheth- 
er such and such an order will be agreeable 
to her cook, ever began to know. 

With a view, then, to their own comfort 
hereafter, as well as with a regard to the 
right and fitting, we would have all our 
young girl graduates tie on their calico 
overalls, and familiarize themselves with 
braising pans, bains-marie, larding needles, 
egg whisks, steak tongs, gridirons, bread 
boards, and all the rest of that armory of 
utensils with which civilization has sur- 
rounded the simple acts of eating and drink- 
ing. At the same time we would have them 
attend to the marketing with their moth- 
ers, or with whomsoever it is that goes to 
market, and learn how to buy beef, bright 
red well mingled with fine white fat; veal, 
small-boned and white, with kidneys im- 
bedded in fat; lamb, pink and fat; mutton, 
dark, and with a bunch of fat on the upper 
part of the leg; pork, firm, the lean white, 
the skin smooth and without kernels; tur- 
keys with a short spur and full eye, supple 
feet and yielding breast-bone; fish, with 
bright eyes, red gills, and stiff body; vege- 
tables crisp, eggs translucent, fruit dry, and 
all the rest of the best. And having learn- 
ed how to buy the best, it would be a shame 
if they did not learn how to dress and cook 
it, even though they never expected to be 
called upon to do so as a frequent thing. 

No idle, fine-lady reading of a cookery- 
book will ever teach them how to do this. 
They may learn languages theoretically from 
books, rebuild ancient empires and systems, 
discover the hidden ways of creation in the 
universe, but they can not learn how to make 
puff paste from the written word; however 
valuable that may be as an assistant, it is 
like a general without an army, unless ex- 
perience go with it hand in hand. From 
nothing but experience can they ascertain 
exactly in this little matter of puff paste, 
for example, how to mix, when to cease roll- 
ing, or just how cool to keep one’s hands. 
Nor can they even learn to do sé simple a 
thing as broil a steak by book, but will be 
pretty certain either to blacken it or to lose 
all its juices, till two or three failures or an 
accidental and shining success have given 
the proper standard and the way of reach- 
ing it. It is something merely to stand by 
and watch another minutely going through 
the motions, but even that is not enough 
when more can be had. They may be driven 
along a devious road twenty times, and be 
unable to take the right turn the first time 
that the reins are in one’s own hands; while 
if one has to shoulder the responsibility of 
taking that right turn, one will hardly go 
amiss the second time. They can not truss 
a fowl by direction of any painted picture ; 
it needs the sleight of hand which practice 
yields to give the right twist to the little 
joint and bring it into traditional shape. 
Even a gravy is better for their having made 
it before, and the plainest porridge is more 
likely than not to be bitter, or burned and 
stick to the pan, on its first trial. 

Yet it is no long and tedious apprentice- 
ship that is required. Undertaken not as a 
penance or a drudgery, but as willing and 
eager half work, half play, a means to an 
end, to be abandoned when mastered, ex- 
cept for occasional revivals, or if not, then 
to be shared and lightened, or to serve as 
the benevolent lightener of another's la- 
bors, it will be found a real pleasure to 
these young women rather than any thing 
else. And how many times it will give 
them the means of affording pleasure to 
others—to rise now and then half an hour 
before the rest, and toss some little dish to- 
gether as an unexpected enrichment to the 
simple breakfast; or when father or broth- 
er comes home, tired with work and wear, 





to disappear into the great overall, present- 
ly to re-appear, and be praised and petted 
for the delicacy that at supper literally 
“goes like hot cakes;” while the hamper 
taken to sail or picnic, filled with choice 
samples of this domestic manufacture, gives 
one a reputation that it is a pleasure in it- 
self both to have and to hear about. And, 
moreover, the fine cook who takes pride in 
the work soon becomes an artist in these 
affairs, and it is not merely the coarse loaf, 
the rude joint, that she sends to the table, 
but delicate filets de beuf, veal olives, ma- 
yonnaises, and dainty dishes and sauces and 
salads, before unknown in that household’s 
economy, although costing no more, and 
perhaps less, than their crude predecessors ; 
and meanwhile the girl who surprises her 
family with a Charlotte-Russe, concocted 
out of the very sponge-cake and cream that 
are used in an uncombined state every 
day, perhaps, upon the table, creates a rev- 
olution, startles them into new ways of 
thought, and possibly sends them by this 
trifling initiatory step upon a hundred new 
paths by means of that little impulse of 
surprise and pleasure. They may begin the 
thing as a frolic, pursue it as a pleasure, 
and abandon it when tired of it; but these 
cooking girls will have subdued their share 
of the earth, and have prepared for them- 
selves in their after-life, through the knowl- 
edge thus acquired, a real haven of rest. 





CHEAP LIVING IN GERMANY. 


N these days, when “hard times” is the uni- 
versal cry or complaint, it may be useful to 
know where a small income can be spent to the 
greatest advantage and enjoyment. To those 
who have never spent a season in South Ger- 
many (by this we mean the German-speaking 
countries of Southern Europe) a trial of some of 
its beautiful towns or cities would fully repay 
them for giving up the pleasures of Italy or oth- 
er orthodox sojourns at any time of the year. 

Bavaria is by far the cheapest country to live 
in, and by no means the least interesting. Al- 
most all of its small towns are pleasant and 
easy of access to the greater centres of interest. 
Austria, too, is cheap and delightful, except at 
Vienna, which is both expensive and unhealthy. 
Wiesbaden—once the centre of the Duchy of 
Nassau, but now in the grasp of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm—is a charming residence in winter as well 
as summer, where one finds the society the créme 
de la créme of the surrounding aristocracy, and 
the living quite as cheap as elsewhere. Even in 
the smaller German towns there is always enough 
in art and amusements to make one’s life any 
thing but monotonous. 

The climate of Southern Europe, especially on 
the borders of Austria and Bavaria and among 
the Tyrols, is clear and bracing, enabling one to 
take a great amount of out-door exercise with 
little or no fatigue, while headaches and coughs 
seem unknown. 

There is a charm in the home life of Germany 
that is particularly congenial to Americans, and 
a domestic economy is practiced, even by those 
in the highest rank of life, which puts one great- 
ly at ease if economy is one of the motives for a 
residence abroad. Of course there are household 
comforts, which seem to us indispensable, not to 
be found abroad, and the extreme plainness of 
the houses may at first give a stranger a cheer- 
less impression of them ; but if in seeking a for- 
eign home one sensibly leaves American ideas 
and expectations on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, the result will be a bountiful and comfortable 
home, equal to the best around one, at compara- 
tively small expense, having more than enough 
of novelty in one’s surroundings to supply the 
lack of our “ modern improvements.” 

The American boarding-house or English lodg- 
ings are not common in Germany, and in many 
places are unknown. Small hotels, however, are 
numerous ; also “ flats,” now so familiar to us in 
America; and it is very easy to find furnished 
rooms, from one to a suite, in private houses, 
where “ light housekeeping” is permitted. 

At the hotels one can live at the rate of a 
mark (twenty-five cents) per day for each bed, 
and halfa mark for attendance. Meals @ la carte. 
One can also make an arrangement at the hotels 
for board; but in such cases it is necessary to 
stipulate exactly what is required for each meal, 
and. it is much better and safer to have the agree- 
ment in writing, thus: 

Breakfast to consist of tea, coffee, or chocolate, 
rolls, butter, and honey ; this is the ordinary Con- 
tinental breakfast. Dinner—soup, two courses of 
meat with two vegetables, a salad, sweet pickles 
or jelly, bread, and a dessert. Supper—tea, cof- 
fee, or chocolate, bread and butter, meat, and po- 
tatoes or a salad. 

For such a bill of fare, and including room 
and attendance, the charge would be a dollar 
and a half per day. It would be well to mention 
in such an agreement what vegetables one would 
prefer, as they are not plentiful in the southern 
part of Germany, and every thing that is not 
meat or a dessert is termed a vegetable. Thus 
one might find the “two vegetables” to consist 
of mashed chestnuts and stewed fruit! 

In winter the charge for fire is according to 
the amount of wood or coal you burn, which you 
can purchase yourself. As there is no extra 
charge for the lighting or care of fires, it is pre- 
sumable that you pay well for the attendance out 
of your fuel. German stoves are cumbersome 
affairs, destined to try one’s patience as well as 
heat one exteriorly. The china stoves are orna- 
mental in a room, resembling miniature castles 
or fortified towers, generally of a sky blue tint 





relieved with white or gilt ornamentations. They 
give out a great deal of heat, but being only suit- 
able for wood, require constant attendance. . The 
iron stoves are of the same fanciful shape, from 
five to eight feet in height. The square base, 
about two and a half feet high, is filled with coal, 
the kindling-wood and a few live coals are placed 
on the top; thus the fire burns downward, pre- 
venting any odor of gas. 

For a large party or families it is much more 
comfortable, if not cheaper, to keep house than 
to live at a hotel, when you intend remaining for 
the season in one place, and can speak the lan- 
guage, or have some one in your household who 
can act as interpreter. 

A pretty villa with fine grounds can be rented 
for three or four hundred dollars per annum, and 
often a castle or more imposing residence can 
be had for the same or very little more. Serv- 
ants’ wages range from two to four dollars a 
month, according to their work in the house, a 
nurse always getting the highest. For five or 
six dollars a month one can employ a thorough- 
ly competent “ Kindergiirtner,” who takes the 
place of our nursery governess in the family, 
teaching the children not only the pretty Kinder- 
garten arts, but also their elementary studies. 

Even in wealthy households the average calcu- 
lation for the cost of living is sixty kreutzers, or 
about thirty cents, a person per day. A thor- 
ough-going German housewife, whose family live 
simply but well, will tell you this sum should in- 
clude light, fire, and servants’ wages as well as 
the table; but strangers keeping house would 
probably overstep this figure somewhat till ex- 
perienced in the modus operandi, which is very 
different from American ideas or customs. 

German servants are always respectful in de- 
meanor, and apparently contented with the house- 
hold regulations for their comfort and provision, 
which to us, accustomed to a kind of kitchen tyr- 
anny, seem arbitrary and almost unkind. No 
servant is allowed either butter, sugar, or white 
bread. The meat used to make the family soup 
is served for the kitchen table, each servant being 
allowed half a pound aday. Each one is allowed 
a pound of coffee per month, but never the best 
quality ; one vegetable at dinner—and a thrifty 
housewife watches her books closely to see that 
not too much of that one is consumed in the 
kitchen. Cheese is allowed, and in some house- 
holds wine or beer is given at ten in the morning 
and four in the afternoon; but this is not at all 
a universal custom. Coffee at these hours is al- 
ways given; however. The service of the kitchen 
table is as plain and limited as possible: a large 
plate, one cup without a saucer, a knife, fork, and 
pewter spoon for each person. In the centre of 
the table is one large dish, into which the soup, 
meat, and vegetable are put together. An Eng- 
lish lady who had married a wealthy German 
baron told us of her efforts at kitchen reform by 
supplying her servants with table-cloths and white 
china ; she found her “ efforts at civilization vain.” 
Her nice white china was laid aside, and they sup- 
plied themselves with the usual limited amount 
of gaudy green and yellow earthenware to which 
they had been accustomed. Yet these same serv- 
ants will cook a delicious dinner, and serve their 
master’s table in the most approved style. The 
only privileges they demand are permission to 
attend church, and a good down coverlet to their 
bed. Such a thing as two sheets to a servant’s 
bed is unheard of. No household servant will 
do any scrubbing; but there are women who 
make such work their business, and go out for 
twenty cents a day. 

There being no conveniences for washing at 
home, laundry-work is always done out of the 
house; but the charge for first-class work is so 
trifling that it is quite as cheap a way of having 
it done. In some cases families have the wash- 
ing done out and the ironing at home, but this is 
never as satisfactory. 

The family comfort does not suffer from the lack 
of “modern improvements,” as a servant’s time 
or labor is never considered by either mistress or 
maid, although the latter is kindly treated, and 
the former always has a pleasant word for her 
servants, and takes far more interest in their 
personal affairs than would an American mistress. 

If you are a transient visitor among them, or 
until you are experienced in the proper way of 
dealing with German hotel-keepers and trades- 
people, they feel it a religious duty to profit by 
your ignorance; but once let them understand 
that you value a kreutzer as highly as they do, 
and that you only deal with them so long as they 
make it to your advantage to do so, and they be- 
come liberal, or, in other words, honest, in their 
transactions. They are always exceedingly civil, 
willing to take any trouble to oblige you, and 
while adding to the real price of their goods, will 
“Frau Baronin” you to their satisfaction, if not 
yours. In all money transactions with trades- 
people it is best to use the currency of the coun- 
try in which you are shopping. Any European 
money is taken, but always at a discount, to your 
disadvantage. For example, the German curren- 
cy is marks and pfennigs; the Austrian, guldens 
and kreutzers; their relative value is about two 
pfennigs to the kreutzer, and not quite two marks 
to the gulden ; but the “not quite” varies almost 
every day and in every shop, and always to your 
loss, on whichever side the exchange is made. 
Consequently it is much better to let a banker or 
exchange broker calculate the difference. The 
smallest towns have such offices, where the most 
trifling sums can be exchanged. 

The matter of dress is not a heavy expense, so 
far as outside garments are concerned, as silk 
and woolen stuffs are cheaper than our own home 
manufacture, but style and variety are hard to 
find except in the large cities, like Berlin, Munich, 
or Vienna. In under-clothing it is much better to 
provide one’s self liberally before leaving Amer- 
ica, as nowhere in Europe can this part of a lady’s 
wardrobe be purchased as cheaply as in New 
York, All cotton goods are exceedingly highs, 
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priced, and in quality are greatly inferior to Amer- 
ican manufacture. Out of England and France 
the subject of hosiery and shoes is a trial to Amer- 
icans. The Germans are blessed with large feet, 
and it is difficult to find a ready-made shoe small- 
er than a broad four, six and seven being the 
usual sizes worn. Even the small sizes have 
such broad soles and shapeless cut that they are 
clumsy-looking affairs at the best. Waxed floors, 
stone halls, and loose windows and doors soon 
reconcile one to the huge ugly house shoes pre- 
pared for winter wear. These consist of felt slip- 
pers coming high around the ankle, having felt 
soles an inch thick, and are lined with white As- 
trakhan or lamb’s-wool of the same thickness. 
The finer qualities of these slippers are made of 
heavy gray cloth, with scarlet or blue lapels, 
ruched with the same, the toes ornamented with 
scarlet or blue Louis XVI. rosettes and steel 
buckles, lined with lamb’s-wool, but having leath- 
er soles, The prices of these beauties range from 
forty cents to two dollars. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE STYLES. 


(PXHE revival of Pompadour and Marie Antoi- 

nette styles is the most notable feature of the 
display at the “openings” at fashionable modistes’ 
and furnishing houses. The panier drapery, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of these styles, 
is seen on the richest trained dresses for recep- 
tions and dinners, and on toilettes of simpler 
fabrics for carriage, visiting, and house dresses. 
This bouffant draping is the reaction that follows 
the too clinging princesse dress, and is formed 
by scarfs or short upper skirts laid in soft pleats 
that curve away from the front of the figure over 
the hips, and are lost in the bunched-up drapery 
of the back breadths. The regular panier pouf 
across the back is also seen, but at present the 
preference is given to the full scarfs on the hips 
and flowing billowy drapery at the back. In 
some instances the foundation of the dress re- 
mains in princesse shape—that is, with waist 
and skirt in one piece—but the newest evening 
dresses have separate corsages with trimmed 
trained skirts. When this corsage is low in the 
neck it has very few seams, yet fits as smoothly 
as a corset. There is a seam down the middle 
of the front, one dart on each side of it, an under- 
arm seam, and a side form. The front and back 
are sharply pointed, or else they are smooth over 
the hips like a cuirass. The neck is round or 
square, and is surrounded with soft tulle puffings, 
pleatings, or lace, that seem intended to fill up 
the waist to a proper height; the sleeve is the 
merest band. When the corsage is high, the 
front is cut surplice or else square, and the trans- 
parent sleeves reach to the elbow. Sometimes 
the corsage takes a more genuine basque shape, 
and in many instances it is extended so far over 
the hips that the edges are caught up in curved 
pleats to drape the hips en panier. Below the 
scarf on the hips a second curved drapery is 
formed on the front and side gores, and in many 
dresses three scarfs are used. 

The richest Pompadour brocades and Marie 
Antoinette stripes are used for these dresses in 
satin, Chambéry gauze, and silk, with flawers, 
fringe, and lace trimmings. The figured fabric 
is used for the corsage, the paniers, and train, 
while the skirt is of plain goods. Shirred silk 
plastrons are down the front of many corsages, 
with the panier curving away gracefully on the 
sides, and pyramids of pleatings on the lower 
part of the petticoat front. The flowers for 
trimming are used in most original ways. Some 
garlands of forget-me-nots with roses will be 
curved on the sides, following the panier outlines ; 
other dresses have bouquets of small rose-buds 
set at intervals down the entire front, while a 
wreath of buds trims each armhole and covers 
the tiny sleeve; a gilt or silver lattice with wild 
roses running over it forms a tablier; fringes are 
made of field daisies and long-stemmed rose-buds ; 
tinsel flowers are on creamy white dresses, while 
other delicate shades are enriched by garniture 
of the dark foliage of the coleus, begonia leaves, 
thistles, ete. Pearl passementerie, pearl fringe, 
and numberless loops and ends of satin ribbon 
make variety in the trimmings. Contrasts of 
color are used in the fabrics, and these are re- 
peated in the pleatings of crépe lisse, the feathery 
fringes, embroideries on transparent fabrics, and 
in lace. Breton lace is used alike on the richest 
and the simplest dresses. 


CARRIAGE AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


The panier draperies are repeated in bro- 
caded grenadine and silk dresses prepared for 
visiting and for day wear. When these are black, 
the trimming is fine jet, used most lavishly in 
wide netting, in passementerie, fringe, ornaments, 
and lastly in laces. Worth sends black brocaded 
grenadines with the trained skirt draped over the 
hips by a closely folded scarf edged with jet lace; 
a broad panel of jet down the middle of the front 
breadth holds full pleating that covers the three 
front breadths, The waist is a square basque 
with elbow sleeves and jet lace trimmings. The 
same modiste makes up black Sicilienne toilettes 
in a similar style; he also has the front breadth 
of black satin dresses covered with embroidery, 
while the flowing back widths are trimmed down 
each side and on the edge with three knife-pleat- 
ings, one of which is cardinal red, the second old- 
gold-color, and the third black. The Pompadour 
grenadines are novelties seen at the best houses ; 
they are black brocades with the flowers wrought 
in natural colors. 

SHOT SILKS. 


Another feature introduced by Worth is the 
revival of shot silks of two colors mingled; these 
were formerly called changeable silks, and are 
used in plain effects, with striped satins to cor- 
respond. Blue and gold changeable silk is com- 








bined with a similar silk on which are half-inch 
stripes of blue satin; red and green changeable 
silks, pink with gray, and other quaint combina- 
tions, are used in the same way. The striped 
fabric forms a broad vest, and hangs in long 
scarf-like ends down on the front of the skirt ; the 
side forms of the polonaise are of the plain silk, 
and are curved back in folds on the hips to meet 
the striped middle forms of the back. The skirt 
has three plain front breadths heavily flounced, 
and three flowing back breadths of striped silk 
merely edged with knife-pleating. The flowing 
trains are most used in Parisian dresses, though 
the fancy here is for a closer-shaped train that is 
cut off squarely at the sides. 


POMPADOUR FOULARDS, 


Pompadour foulard dresses, so long popular 
with Parisians, are now shown at all the open- 
ings. Their gay flowered chintz designs are sim- 
ilar to what was once popularly known as the 
Dolly Varden patterns, and the style of making 
is also in the Dolly Varden fashion. The over- 
dress is a panier polonaise, with the long fronts 
curved below by being carried up high on the 
hips to meet the middle forms of the back. To 
make these even more antique and quaint-look- 
ing, the waist is quite full, and is shirred on the 
shoulders and at the waist line in front and back, 
and the neck is opened in surplice V shape. A 
second curving is added on each side of the front 
of the skirt, and the whole is edged with frills of 
the foulard, or else embroidery on batiste. The 
skirt has the religieuse pleating down the front, 
and shirred flounces in the back. The same de- 
signs are made up in satteens, lawns, mummy 
cloths, and other chintz-figured cotton goods. 
The latter are trimmed with white laces, embroid- 
eries, and long-looped bows of satin ribbon that 
combine three or four colors in one cluster, such 
as deep red with pink and écru, or else old gold 
with Sévres blue and cream-color, or mastic gray 
with gendarme blue and poppy red. 


MUMMY-CLOTH DRESSES. 


Mummy-cloth dresses are among the gayest of 
the imported cotton dresses, and are made entire- 
ly of one striped fabric over which chintz figures 
are strewn. The waist is a panier basque like 
that illustrated in the present number; the short 
apron over-skirt is shirred up the middle of the 
front and on the sides to follow the curves of the 
panier basque, and is also curved and bouffant 
in the back. The edges of the basque and over- 
skirt are ruffled, and the lower skirt is kilt-pleated 
in front, where it is quite short, while the back 
is a ruffled demi-train. This is a most coquettish 
little costume, and is made gayer still by loops 
and notched ends of ribbons set between the 
curves of the over-dress. Pale blue and olive 
green are much used in combination to trim these 
soft, faded-looking mummy cloths. 


SILK-HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES, 


Silk handkerchiefs are introduced for making 
handkerchief costumes in the way hitherto con- 
fined to Madras bandanas, They are creamy 
white silk like twilled foulard, with quaint tra- 
cery and borders of black, blue, or red; they are 
used for the bouffant over-dress, with plain fou- 
lard skirts, 

NEW WRAPS EN PANIER. 


The newest wraps have panier attachments 
and bouffant backs. At the first glimpse these 
appear sensational, but it is suggested that they 
will give the new effect to last year’s costumes 
that have no paniers. Pingat makes a small 
round cape of Sicilienne, deeply edged with net- 
ted jet; the front of this extends long like a 
basque, and is curved back over the hips and 
draped there in small bouffant loops; the arms 
come out from under the cape, and are not cov- 
ered. This is, like many other new things, a re- 
vival of a garment in vogue about ten years ago. 
Still another panier mantle—designed by Worth 
—is of camel’s-hair, and quite short, consisting of 
a scarf with holes cut to pass the arms through, 
while the front ends curve backward in easy folds 
and meet behind; the only seam is down the mid- 
dle of the back. A third novelty is a fichu with 
the front ends turned up, allowing the fullness 
to look like a blouse. The bulk of the importa- 
tions, however, is made up of fichus, scarf man- 
tles, and those with square Hungarian sleeves 
such as have already been described. Black 
moiré antique is new for these wraps, while oth- 
ers are of black satin, China crape, Sicilienne, 
repped silk, or camel’s-hair, Netted jet, jet 
fringe, jet lace, passementerie, and rosette orna- 
ments are elaborately used on these mantles; 
there are also many trimmed with iridescent 
beads showing every color of the rainbow, while 
others have gold and jet beads together, and still 
others have steel, gold, and red beads of coral 
hues appearing on the passementeries. 

Evening wraps for balls and the opera are 
made of new white brocades, partly silk and 
partly wool, in patterns that look like embroid- 
ery, and are trimmed with white cord and pearl 
passementeries, cord fringes, and white Spanish 
lace. A long scarf of white Spanish lace is then 
worn over the head and shoulders—a becoming 
fashion that some ladies are using over their bon- 
nets. 

STREET SUITS. 


Short suits for the street are displayed in all 
the new panier styles illustrated this week in the 
Bazar, as well as in the less fancy designs, with 
coats and slightly draped over-skirts. For gay 
little toilettes in the Pompadour style for country 
use the foulards and cotton fabrics are preferred ; 
for church dresses and for city streets there are 
many black silk, satin, and grenadine costumes, 
while for travelling and sea-side Worth sends 
suits of light mastic or cream-colored cloth or 
cashmere, made with a double-breasted coat, and 
a long round over-skirt simply stitched on the 
edges, and draped over a round kilt; yet so sim- 





ple and stylish is the whole appearance of these 
costumes that the modistes get from $75 to $100 
forthem. New black silk costumes are combined 
with black satin on which are fine polka dots; 
this satin forms the paniers and scarf drapery. 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


White muslin dresses for the house have grace- 
ful panier b and Pompad polonaises 
with the curved fullness in one with the corsage ; 
yet there are others in which the basque is a long 
Louis Quatorze coat of the muslin, with much 
embroidery, and jabots edged with Breton lace. 
Creamy white bunting is now made so thin and 
fine and of such light weight that it is used in 
simple evening dresses for the watering-places, 
and is especially stylish for elaborate morning 
wrappers. The latter have many tucks down the 
front and back, stitched by machine with red silk, 
and are bordered with gay cretonnes in designs 
like the borders of India shawls. Still richer 
robes de chambre are of dotted Swiss muslin 
over slips of pink silk; the front has an extra 
panier jacket, caught up on the hips, and the 
back has no seam down the middle, but a great 
deal of fullness is let in the side form seams. 
Long matinée sacques of dotted or striped mus- 
lin are shown, to be worn with colored skirts. 
White muslin wrappers with Watteau drapery 
and Breton jabots down the front have length- 
wise button-holes worked all around the waist 
line, and a blue ribbon is run through these holes 
to confine the fullness around the waist. Long 
matinée sacques of pale blue or else black foulard 
have deep collars, cuffs, and a border around the 
edge of shirred India muslin and Breton lace. 





VEILS. 


The newest veils are of black tulle with small 
dots made of very fine gold thread, and a border 
lightly wrought in gold above the hem. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; and Messrs. ARNoLp, ConstaB.e, & Co. ; 
James M‘Creery & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co.; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 











PERSONAL. 


Aw old acquaintance of Mr. SorHERN met 
him recently in London after an interval of sev- 
eral years, and says he was ‘‘astonished at the 
change in his appearance. His hair is perfectly 
white, and he looks quite the old man. As he 
is playing Garrick, his lip is shaved ; and wearing 
no mustache, it is almost impossible to realize 
that one is looking at the youthful David or the 
simpering Dundreary in the straight old gentle- 
man with the white hair to whom one is intro- 
duced as Mr, E. A. Soruern.”’ Yet the “straight 
old gentieman” has lost none of his vitality, 
and goes next summer to his fishing river, down 
the St. Lawrence, to catch salmon at about $50 
each—certainly a dollar a nibble. 

—Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournworts, who 
says that she has been writing constantly ever 
since she was fifteen years old, is now at work 
on her sixtieth novel. 

—F. E. WoopsringGe has just been elected 
Mayor of Vergennes, Vermont, and STEPHEN 
Bates, his colored coachman, is the new city 
sheriff. 

—Mr. Donatp G. Mitcuett (“Tk. Marvel’) 
is said to like Wet Days at Hdgewood better than 
any other of his works. In answer to a query 
as to where he wrote the Reveries of a Bachelor, 
he said: ‘‘ After having furnished the first Rev- 
erie at the suggestion ofa friend, I was asked to 
produce something that would take as well. I 
determined to add toit. I went to a farm-house 
in New York State, and shut myselfin. I work- 
ed at all hours, sometimes to a very late hour. 
I did not write mornings especially, but much 
of my work was done by candle-light. I usually 
took a stroll in the afternoon, not so much for 
exercise as for a breath of fresh air. I lived on 
farmers’ fare. Purely puneperaice work I don’t 
think can be pressed ; but if a person gets in the 
habit of delaying his task, it follows him all 
through his life.’ 

—Mr. W1LL1AM Morris, who unites the call- 
ing of an upholsterer with that of a poet, is now 
busy in the art of weaving. Not only is he en- 
deavoring to carry out practically some of his 
own designs, but in order to secure the tints he 
requires, he has set to dye his own fabrics, and 
to study exhaustively the nature of dyes. 

—Snuff-boxes, as a general thing, are not of 
much account in the way of solace, snuff-takers 
being so few in number as to be unworthy a col- 
umn in the next census. But here and there an 
old box comes to light that has historical associ- 
ation. Such a one belongs to the Rev. Jamzs 
Bennett, of Kingston, New York. It is made 
of cedar, lined with gold, handsomely ornament- 
ed, and bears this inscription: ‘‘ From his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, to mark his sense 
of Rev. Joun DemarestT’s liberal attention upon 
the occasion of the removal of the remains of 
the late Major Joun AnpDRE, at Tappan, on the 
10th of August, 1821."”. Mr. DemMarest’s grand- 
father owned the farm where ANDRE’s body was 
buried, took great care of the grave, and gave 
every facility when the body was finally re- 
moved. The grave was under a cedar-tree, and 
the roots had grown down through the coffin, 
one of them directly through the skull, and 
when the body was removed the tree was taken 
away with it. 

—Under the presidency of Dr. Porter, Union 
College is quietly giving the same instruction 
that has been offered by Harvard. A class of 
twenty-five young ladies has recently been study- 
ing geology, under Tutor BarTLetT and Pro- 
fessor WeBsTER. The latter says that they com- 
pare favorably with the record of Yale’s male 
students. 

—Mr.G. P. Laturop, the husband of Haw- 
THORNE’S daughter, has bought the Wayside es- 
tate at Concord—HawTHorne’s old home. 

—Miss Mary CARLYLE AITKEN, a niece of 
Tuomas CARLYLE, is about to be married to her 
cousin. She has long been the philosopher’s 
care-taker, and the young couple are to dwell 
witb him. 

—EpMuUND YaTEs is responsible for this: ‘‘ A 
young lady was sitting with a gallant captain in 
a charmingly decorated recess. On her knee 


was a diminutive niece, placed there pour les con- 





venances. In the adjoining room, with the door 
open, were the rest of the company. Says the 
little niece, in a jealous and very audible voice, 
‘Auntie, kiss me too,’ I leave you to imagine 
what had just happened. ‘ You should say twice, 
Ethel dear; two is not grammar,’ was the imme- 
diate rejoinder. Clever girl, that.” 

—Governor Fenton is still in Rome, having 
been detained there by the illness of his daugh- 
ter, who at last accounts was slowly recovering 
from an attack of intermittent fever. 

—Madame Bonaparte died in Baltimore 
April 4, at the ripe age of ninety-four. 

—The Duchess of Connaught is secured $7500 
a year from her husband, with $25,000 a year if 
he shall predecease her. The Emperor of Ger- 
many gave her $75,000, with princely apparel, 
jewels, and an outfit suitable to a princess of the 
royal Prussian house. 

—The net profits divided by the eight part- 
ners in Bass & Co.’s brewery last year amounted 
to $2,100,000, or about $262,500 each. 

—Few clergymen are so felicitous in introdu- 
cing personal incidents into their discourses by 
way of illustration as the Rev. Dr. Joun Hatz, 
of this city. In a recent lecture on pastoral 
duty before the students of Yale Theological 
Seminary, he particularly enforced the need of 
a pastor knowing the children of his congrega- 
tion. He said that recently he met a little girl 
near his own home, who looked as if she would 
like to speak to him. He spoke to her, and ask- 
ed her if she knew what his name was, and she 
answered, with child-like simplicity: ‘I do not 
know your name, but I know you are the gen- 
tleman who preaches in Dr. Hauu’s church.” 

—Mr. Emerson, on his seventieth birthday, 
happened to be on shipboard, and was congrat- 
ulated by his fellow-passenger, CHARLES ELIotT 
Norton, on his birthday, health, and vigor. 
‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Emerson, in his most re- 
flective tones, ‘but I consider it the end of my 
youth.” 

—Lord RonaLp Gower, during his recent visit 
to this country, visited LonGrELLow at Cam- 
bridge. Of the venerable poet’s appearance he 
says: ‘‘If asked to describe LONGFELLOW’S ap- 
pearance, I should compare him to the ideal 
representations of early Christian saints and 
prophets. There is a kind of halo of goodness 
about him, a benignity of expression which one 
associates with St. Joun when, at Patmos, he 
blessed his followers and brethren, saying, ‘ Lit- 
tle children, love one another.’ ”’ 

—The fact that the late Mrs. HANNAH BROWNE, 
the companion of Baroness BuRDETT-CouTTs, 
should have left £70,000 to the latter excites 
considerable surprise. It is said that when Lord 
BEACONSFIELD was told of the circumstance, 
and his informant added that he “ thought Mrs. 
Browne had been dependent on the baroness,”’ 
the Premier replied, with ready wit, ‘‘ That’s the 
reason she left £70,000.” 

—In an article on women who have been ad- 
mitted to practice law in the higher courts, 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine, it is stated 
that “‘ perhaps the most successful woman in 
law—certainly the one whose name has come 
most prominently before the public as a lawyer 
—is Lavinta GOODELL, of Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, and a slight account at this time of her lega} 
career may not fail to be of interest. Some years 
ago, when I first knew Miss GoopELL, she was 
employed in the office of Harper’s Bazar—a 
shrewd, quick-witted girl, full of humor, studi- 
ous, and argumentative. In person she was of 
medium height, but looking tall from her slen- 
der, erect figure, blue-eyed, and with light brown 
curling hair. She soon after resigned her posi- 
tion in New York, and went West, at the request 
of her parents, who had become aged, and want- 
ed her with them. Lavrn1a had long had a taste 
for transacting business, and in her early girlish 
days secretly thought that she would like to be 
alawyer. Butat that time such a career seemed 
impossible for her, and she gave up the idea al- 
most as soon as it had taken shape, to do the 
duty that lay nearest to her.”’ Having the lei- 
sure, she applied herself to study for three years, 
passed a brilliant examination, and was admitted, 
with compliments from members of the bar, 
newspaper praise, and applause allaround. She 
opened an office and commenced practice in a 

rfectly business-like way; won her first suit 
in a justice’s court, which was appealed to the 
Supreme Court, where she won again. Her best- 
paying clients have been women, and thus far 
she has every reason to be satisfied with her 
success. 

—The London World’s last “celebrity at 
home” is Joun B. Goueu, whose fine country 
house at Worcester, Massachusetts, is described 
as ‘‘handsome, airy, roomy, and, as a resting- 
place after the lecturer’s winter work, altogether 
charming. Surrounding it is the ‘ farm’—a no- 
ble and beautiful estate of two hundred and forty 
acres, part of it of park-like beauty, and all of it 
under thorough cultivation. The grounds im- 
mediately surrounding the house are extremely 
lovely, and laid out with gravelled roads, bor- 
dered by fine old trees with broad-reaching 
depths of shade. The lawn includes five acres, 
gliding downward into one of the loveliest val- 
leys of New England—a valley which English 
visitors are quick to compare to those of Kent 
and Surrey, with its gentle undulations, its 
round and velvet hills, its flowering hedges 
along the turnpike-roads, its perfumed air, its 
swarms of singing-birds. Nor is the interior of 
the house less attractive. Taste and culture 
unite with Yankee neat-handedness to make 
drawing-room, dining-room, library, and ‘ grass- 
parlor’ singularly fresh and inviting. Like all 
the rooms in the house, the library is bright and 
sunny, with broad large-paned windows coming 
from the ceiling right down to the floor. Upon 
the marble mantel-shelf are vases holding fresh- 
cut flowers, whose fragrance fills the room; @ 
few choice landscapes and family portraits are 
on the walls. Lining the walls, between the 
airy lace-hung windows, are book-shelves from 
floor to ceiling, upon which rest some three 
thousand carefully selected volumes, consisting 
largely of English commentaries on the Script- 
ures, and other helps to the comprehension of 
sacred writ. Next to these, the most notable 
thing in the library is the great number of vol- 
umes relating to art, and the immense quantity 
of sketches and engravings, bound in magnifi- 
cent folios and quartos, or lying loose iu port- 
folios. Among them are CRUIKSHANK’S works, 
of which Mr. Goueu has perhaps the finest col- 
lection in the world. It numbers nearly twelve 
hundred of the best etchings of the humorous 
and highly moral pencil-advocate of teeto- 
talism.’ 
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Pinafore Polonaise and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

rW HIS graceful toilette is suitable for the house 

or street, and may be composed of two materi- 
als or of one, according to taste. In the original 
from which the picture was taken the new ivory 
guipure is used with sleeves and pinafore of 
myrtle green percale. The grenadines, damassé 
silks, flowered organdies, lawns, lace-like batistes, 
and white muslins will be made by this pattern 
in combination with foulard or gros grain, and 
with either French lace, Breton lace, or embroid- 
ered ruffles for trimming. The polonaise has for 
its new features the pointed front known as the 
pinafore, with back gores to match, and bouffant 
back drapery. The pattern has lines of perfora- 
tion showing where the thin fabric is set on. 
The jabot down the front is very stylish. The 
front is fitted by darts, and has an under-arm 
seam. The side forms of the back are widened 
below the hips and caught up in pleats that meet 
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Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed 
description of the manner of putting it together 
and the quantity of material required. 





HOUSEKEEPING IN PARIS. 


OUR or five years ago Paris offered many ad- 
vantages to persons of moderate means in 

the way of economies, combined with pleasurable 
living. Fine rooms could be obtained in the best 
hotels at moderate prices, and one might dine @ 
la carte, in the house or out, always getting a din- 
ner well cooked and well served, at about half 
the price which he would be obliged to pay for a 
wretched imitation of the same thing at an Amer- 
ican restaurant or hotel. It was very rarely then 
that Americans took upon themselves the obliga- 
tions of housekeeping in Paris. Prices were low, 
hotels were abundant, and money seemed to bring 
in much more than its natural equivalent. Now, 
however, all that has changed. Prices have ad- 
vanced thirty per cent. in the past few years, and 





though the owner be insured, and although the 
fire was not caused by the resident’s negligence. 
It is never desirable, however, to take a furnish- 
ed apartment if one intends spending some months 
in the city, as double the rent of the apartment 
itself is often asked for the furniture. At Hotel 
Drouot, the great auction mart of Paris, every kind 
of household article can be purchased at a low 
figure, and at the “breaking up,” at the end of 
one’s sojourn, every thing may be sent back to be 
sold again. 

The prices of apartments vary very little in the 
pleasanter parts of the city. Those on and near 
the Champs Elysées command the highest prices. 
Here, round about the Are de Triomphe, clusters 
the American colony, and here also are to be 
found many English families. The older French 
families still remain faithful to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and therefore this quarter is to be rec- 
ommended to those strangers who wish to be in 
the heart of French Paris—of Paris proper. 
Here one is near the Luxembourg, the Louvre, 
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upon the staircase, ready to receive any person 
who may enter, and to show any apartments 
which may be vacant in the house. The enéresol 
—our second story—is a low-studded apartment, 
often occupied by the persons keeping the shop 
below. Up two flights we find what is here call- 
ed the first story, or premier étage, the finest 
apartment in the house. Rents vary according to 
the style and finish of the house, but an average 
price for a first-story apartment, except in the 
very expensive quarters, is from 2600 to 3000 
franes a year. As one ascends the stairs, the 
prices descend, at the rate of about 200 franes a 
story, till one reaches the top of the building, 
which is divided into small rooms for the differ- 
ent servants of the house. 

An apartment of ordinary size consists of a 
drawing-room, a dining-room, a kitchen, and two, 
three, or four sleeping-rooms, as the case may 
be. The furniture is generally quite simple. 
The floors, of hard wood, are uncarpeted ; a large 
rug is laid upon the floor of the salon, and a 
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LONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 





[Cut Paper Patterns of the Pinafore Polonaise and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, 
on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit.) . 


at the end of the short middle forms of the back, 
and produce the bouffant drapery; two scarfs or 
sash ends fall thence, and are trimmed to match 
the edge of the polonaise. Some pretty écru ba- 
tistes are made in this way, and trimmed with 
either white or black Breton lace, and sometimes 
both are used together. Black silk, gendarme 
blue, deep green, or seal brown combines well with 
the écru and tan colors. For those who wish to 
use but one fabric this is an excellent model, as 
the garment is represented all in one piece, and 
is really a princesse polonaise to which the new 
bouffant drapery is added ; the long polonaises 
of last season can be readily modernized by this 
French design. Simple cambrics, lawns, percales, 
and the new satteens and mourning cloths are 
made by this pattern, piped with bright red or 
blue, and trimmed with pleatings of the bright 
color, over which is laid Hamburg embroidered 
friils in open patterns. 





hotel life is now too expensive for those of limit- 
ed purses: consequently many families, coming 
to Paris with the intention of remaining three 
months, six months, or it may be a year, find it 
more economical, and in the end much more com- 
fortable, to hire a house—or rather an apartment 
—of their own. 

An American intending to make his home in 
the French capital will do well to previously 
make a study of the laws regulating the leasing 
of houses, as those laws differ in many respects 
from our own. ~ The lessee is obliged always to 
pay the taxes; this fact, which is often overlook- 
ed before the lease is signed, adds from seventy- 
five to two hundred frances to the rent. In a fur- 
nished apartment the actual resident is obliged 
also to pay the separate tax on the furniture, un- 
less a special arrangement is made in advance 
with the owner. Under all circumstances the oc- 
cupier is liable for damage done by fire, even al- 


the Panthéon, the Sorbonne, besides being with- 
in walking distance of all the larger shops—no 
small outlook for the average American woman. 
In this part of the city, on the new streets, open- 
ed within the past four or five years, are to be 
found many delightfully situated apartments. 
The new buildings follow the same general plan. 
They are of light yellowish stone, seven or eight 
stories in height, built around a hollow square. 
Sometimes this square forms a pretty garden in 
the centre, sometimes a paved court. In other 
houses it is very small, being merely a kind of 
well, by means of which the kitchens are lighted. 
The ground-floor, or rez-de-chaussée, as it is called, 
is almost invariably occupied by shops, for Paris, 
unlike the English and American cities, has no 
distinct business quarter separated from its resi- 
dences. Out of the spacious vestibule are two 





narrow rooms belonging to the concierge. Here, 
all day long, she sits at her window, which looks 





smaller one before the open fire, while small 
strips of carpeting are all that are considered 
necessary in the bed-chambers. The floor of the 
dining-room is often left uncovered, though rugs 
may be added @ discrétion. As a nation the 
French are fond of color. This fact is well ex- 
emplified by the furniture in ormulu and mar- 
queterie with which they fill their rooms, and by 
their chintz and cretonne covered sofas and chairs. 
Mirrors decorate the walls of every room, and 
gilding is seen in every available spot. The long 
windows, extending nearly from ceiling to floor, 
open in the centre like doors, and are invariably 
finished with small muslin curtains. Outer cur- 
tains of lace or thicker material are then added 
at will. 

One of the greatest troubles which confront 
an American household in a Parisian domicile is 
the question of fires. The Frenchman, who sips 
his wine or liqueur at the out-door tables of a 
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café on the coldest winter days, and who sits by 
an open window all the year round, is amply sat- 
isfied with the heat which is given by a handful 
of coals in the smallest of grates. The American, 
however, accustomed to steam or furnace heat, 
either shivers through the few cold months or is 
obliged to put up the requisite heating appliances 
at his own expense, 

Servants’ wages are not high; a good bonne, 
or maid-of-all-work, may be procured for forty 
franes, or eight dollars, a month. In addition 
she expects five francs for her washing, together 
with three bottles of wine a week, and five francs 
as a dernier adieu, given as a token that her serv- 
ices are engaged. No washing is ever done in 
the house, all such work being done by a regular 
blanchisseuse, at the very moderate cost of from 
four to six cents for the larger pieces and a penny 
for the smaller. The frotlewr, or floor-rubber, 
comes about once in two weeks, or oftener if de- 
sired, to wax and polish the floors, charging about 
ten sous a room for the work. Thus very little 
sweeping is required from the servants. The 
small pieces of carpeting are shaken every morn- 
ing, the larger rugs brushed lightly with a small 








from the larks within, and an immense mar- 
guerite made of yellow custard cream and the 
foam of eggs, were real works of art. 

A custom which generally prevails is that of 
sending the servant to provide for the table. 
Looking down upon the street, one may always 
see groups of white-capped bonnes clustered about 
a vegetable cart, gesticulating and chaffering over 
the cauliflowers, celery, and onions. They buy 
also all the meat and groceries required by the 
families which they serve—a course of proceeding 
which redounds greatly to their own profit. For 
instance, the bonne buys a piece of meat, paying, 
we will say, five francs therefor. The butcher, 
taking the money, returns five sous to the pur- 
chaser. This is her perquisite, one sou in every 
franc, which goes into her own pocket. The mis- 
tress loses nothing by the operation, since, if she 
went to market herself, she would be obliged to 
pay the five francs, and nothing would be given 
back to her, 

The prices of food in Paris are much higher 
than in America. For beef one must pay from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound; for mutton, 
twenty-five cents; and for a good turkey, about 





But as there is nothing, even the disappointments 
of life, to which human nature can not be inured 
by time and experience, the American, if he lives 
long enough abroad, will return to his own coun- 
try vaunting the roll and coffee déjewner, the goi- 
ter of made dishes, and decrying the excessive 
use of meat. The attainment of this state of 
mind, however, requires a longer residence in Par- 
is than most Americans are disposed to endure, 
particularly when they have discovered through 
experience that the halcyon days of “ cheap liv- 
ing” are gone, seemingly to return no more, 





Ladies’ House and Street Suits, 
Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Loosz Betrep Basque wIitH 
Carrick CoLLars, Revers OvER-SKIRT, AND W ALK- 
inc Skirt. This simple dress is an excellent 
model for wash dresses of prints, muslins, lawns, 
or cambrics that require a loose waist; also for 
travelling dresses, for country and sea-side suits 
made of light wool goods such as bunting, flan- 
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Fig. 1.—Loosr Betrep Basque wirn Carrick Cottars, Revers 
Over-Skirt, ano Watkina Sxirt.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fras. 1-3.—LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET SUITS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


Fig. 2.—Coxnavent Basque, Lona Draprp 
Apron Over-Skirt, AND Sport Rovunp Skier. 





Fig. 2.—Coxnavent Basque, Lone Drarep 
Apron Over-Skirt, AND Sort Rovnp Skier. 
This tasteful toilette is an excellent design for 
simple woolen suits and for plain summer silks 
and grenadines. The basque is smoothly fitted, 
and has a double revers in front; a revers is 
also added low down in the coat like seams of 
the back. Striped goods are set on in vest shape 
in front. The long over-skirt has a very full 
long apron in which the folds extend straight 
across, and are held in place down the middle by 
being tacked toa tape on the wrong side. Three 
panels of the striped fabric are placed length- 
wise on the apron. The back is caught up in 
pleats at intervals. The short round skirt is 
trimmed with two side-pleated flounces. A black 
camel’s-hair costume made by this pattern will 
be stylishly trimmed with foulard, silk, or satin 
in stripes of white on black; plaid or checked 
foulards are used in the same way. The design 
is also appropriate for mourning dresses, with 
crape for trimming in place of the striped stuffs. 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed 
description of the manner of putting it together 
and the quantity of material required. 
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Fig. 3.—Loose Bettep Basque witn Carrick CoLtLars, REVERS 
Over-Skirt, AND WALKING Sxirt.—Sipe Virw.—[See Fig. 1.] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 8, Loose Belted Basque with Carrick Collars, Revers Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, and Fig. 2, Connaught Basque, Long Draped Apron Over-Skirt, and Short Round Skirt, 
in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 


broom, and the floors dusted with a soft cloth. 
So that, with all this outside help, one good serv- 
ant can easily do all the work of a small family. 

These bonnes are almost invariably good cooks. 
Some of them before going into service pay large 
sums to and serve an apprenticeship with a pro- 
Fesseur of the cuisine in order to acquire profi- 
ciency in their art. And when this proficiency is 
joined to the exquisite taste and skill in arrange- 
ment which seems to be inherent in the French 
nature, the result is a table of which any host may 
well be proud. Hn passant, I am reminded of a 
supper given not long ago in a charming little 
apartment near the Champs Elysées. The ar- 
rangements had been left entirely in the hands 
of the one servant (who had served her appren- 
ticeship in the manner above mentioned, having 
paid twenty-five hundred francs for the privilege), 
and I could not sufficiently admire the taste with 
which she had decorated the table with the re- 
sults of her handicraft. The pidce de résistance, 
a pdté ornamented with the polished skulls taken 





two dollars. Bread, which is never made in the 
house, may be bought for five cents a pound; 
butter costs about thirty-five cents, sugar fifteen 
cents, coffee sixty cents, and tea from six to eight 
franes. The grapes are delicious, and these, with 
vegetables and wines, are the only articles of diet 
which may be called really cheap. The bills of 
an American family will, as a matter of course, 
be much larger than those of a Parisian house- 
hold consisting of the same number of persons. 
The latter take simply a roll and coffee in the 
morning, a lunch of made dishes—remnants of 
the dinner of the previous day, nicely gotten up 
and daintily arranged, but containing little sub- 
stance—and at night the heartiest meal, when, as 
one is gravely assured, two pounds of beefsteak 
are enough for a family of ten. The habits of 
an American family offer a sufficiently strong con- 
trast, for even though they may wish when in 
Paris to live as the Parisians live, it would be im- 





once, and dangerous to the constitution as well. 


possible for them to effect the change in diet at 


nel, beige de santé, and the English homespuns. 
Dark blue, olive, gray, and brown are the colors 
chosen for these wool costumes, and the trim- 
ming is a wool braid binding of the same shade 
or else darker. Wool basques of this kind have 
thin silesia linings without whalebones; muslin 
basques are lined or not, according to the taste 
of the wearer. The front of the basque is fitted 
by two shallow darts on each side, a seam under 
the arms, and two long side-form seams that are 
shown in the picture; these seams are trimmed 
with braid doubled like a binding braid used for 
trimming. The double Carrick collars are sim- 
ply bound; the pockets are also bound, and are 
placed quite far back. The long apron over- 
skirt has a long revers on one side, and is bound 
to match the basque. The walking skirt is 
trimmed with a box-pleated flounce headed by a 
ruche of knife-pleating. The simplest calicoes 
and solid-colored linens may be made by this 
pattern, as it washes well. The belt is of the 





material, stiffly lined and bound. 


WRITING. 
1 ine body is now taught to write, and there 
dl 


are probably few persons belonging to what 
are called the respectable classes who do not im- 
agine that they can write a letter fairly, both as 
regards calligraphy and correctness of expression. 
Our opinion is somewhat different. There is an 
immense amount of bad letter-writing. In a vast 
number of cases coming under our experience 
persons of good education do not know how to 
write their own name intelligibly. We have seen 
a letter written by a “finished” young lady of the 
period in her nineteenth year. The penmanship 
itself was ugly, ungainly, and awkward ; the spell- 
ing of several ordinary words was incorrect; 
small letters were used where capitals ought to 
have been ; and we wondered, as we perused the 
ill-composed, badly written document, how a be- 
ing of even moderate abilities could send forth 
any thing so imperfect. Yet this yonng lady had 





been for years at a high-class school where mag- 
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ters had taught English in all its branches, the 
mistress of which also was a lady of cultivation 
and refinement. Penmanship is far too little at- 
tended to in schools, even of the best class. No 
doubt ornamental writing is often taught ; but this 
style generally unfits the pupil for the plain every- 
day process. The best model for daily use should 
be placed before the young lady for at least one year 
before she leaves school, and after she has emerged 
from the regular text and half-text copies. Epis- 
tolary composition should also be studied as a dis- 
tinct accomplishment, if the pupil have no natural 
talent that way. 

Good penmanship is as necessary for a lady or 
gentleman as a good style of talking or reading. 
If a man is owner of a large estate, with servants, 
money, and influence at command, we wonder all 
the more if he writes a mean, cramped, or illiter- 
ate hand. We take up his letter with a feeling 
of surprise, and say, “ What! is this the produc- 
tion of So-and-so?—it looks like the wretched 
scraping of some poor laborer, with a scarcity of 
ink to boot.” Bad writing has the same effect 
upon the eye as discordant tones in music have 
upon the ear. 

Much has been said about judging character by 
handwriting. In many cases, however, we should 
feel far from justified in reading an individual's 
habits or disposition in the writing he or she may 
produce. The manner of writing is often a matter 
of imitation, but it is often also a result of whim, 
without regard to what is neat, tasteful, or intelli- 
gible. Perhaps it might be as correct to say that 
it is a result of carelessness. We know a clergy- 
man of distinction whose letters are next thing 
to unreadable. Consisting of irregular scratch- 
ings, their meaning is barely guessed at, except 
by some one skilled in deciphering them. Is not 
such writing very like an indignity toward the 
individuals addressed? We entertain an utter 
detestation of this eccentricity in letter-writing, 
whether caused by sheer carelessness or by per- 
verse oddity. We say the same thing of confused 
unintelligible signatures. No one is entitled to 
torment correspondents by these eccentricities. 

It is difficult to realize the immense number of 
those who are brought day by day into corre- 
spondence and exchange many letters, perhaps 
without ever meeting; and as nothing is more 
misleading than written communications between 
people who are personally unacquainted with 
each other, the amount of misapprehension going 
on around us must be very great. It is curious 
how often it happens that those who may write 
their thoughts and feelings in expressions per- 
fectly natural to them convey to their readers 
ideas of their mind, manner, and appearance 
often much at variance with the truth. Mere 
handwriting has with some a great effect—far 
more than is justified. A crabbed writing, diffi- 
cult to decipher, certainly detracts from the pleas- 
ure of reading even the brightest ideas ; while a 
free, legible hand is prepossessing, carries you 
easily over commonplace, and enhances the charm 
of well-constructed sentences, Writing may be 
allowed to be characteristic, inasmuch as it indi- 
cates to a certain extent temper and temperament ; 
but even on these points it is not an unerring 
guide; for many can never command a manual 
dexterity sufficient to make writing free enough 
to harmonize with their really powerful character. 








LOVE AND A LANTERN. 


ARSTOW’S SIDING is a small station on the 

G. 8. and Western Railway, and located out 

on the prairie at the edge of a bit of scrubby woods. 

The little village of Barstow is about a mile from 

the station, and to reach it one has to take a rough 

road through the woods. The line at this point 

is perfectly straight, and reaches to the horizon in 

both directions. These facts are essential to a 

right understanding of the events that took place 
at the station one night about a year ago. 

Old Sam Britton, station-master, sat by the stove 
in the middle of the switch-house idly looking at 
the dull red coals in the ugly stove. His daughter 
Mary, aged nineteen, sat by the little telegraph ap- 
paratus near the window that looked out down 
the line. By the aid of a lantern she was read- 
ing a stray newspaper, Zhe Iron Trade Review— 
a strange paper for a girl to read, but it belonged 
to a dear friend, and some singular pictures had 
interested her greatly. She was doing more. She 
read and listened. Nota thing stirred in the dull, 
bare room save the restless sounder on her table. 
The incessant clatter of the machine fell on her 
ear, and yet she heard it not. Elm City was talk- 
ing to Centreville, forty miles through the night, 
and every word was spelled on her sounder. Yet 
she heard it not, for her mind was alert to catch 
another sound. Her father had let fall the paper 
he was reading. He could not read, for a bitter 
disappointment kept his mind harassed and 
troubled. How long was this default of payment 
to the employés of the railway company to con- 
tinue? The last month’s wages had not been 
paid, and another month had nearly passed. The 
line needed repairing. There were two bad ties 
on this section, and one of the signals was broken. 
The track-men had complained that very day that 
new and better tools were needed, and that more 
ballast was wanting. 

Suddenly, far-away on the edge of the sea-like 
horizon, arose a star. The young girl’s eyes were 
on the paper, and yet she saw its rising. She look- 
ed out the curtainless window and watched the 
star grow bright. It did not seem to rise, but to 
grow big with brightness. It is not for love to sit 
and gaze. It must act. She rose, and in silence 
went to one of the great iron switch bars and stood 
with both hands clasped about the handle, and gaz- 
ne down the line, where the star had become a 

e. 


Then came a far-away sound through the night. 
Without hesitation she pulled the bar forward. 
Far down the track the switch moved in the dark, 
and a great green eye turned red. Up the line, 








in the opposite direction, another green star sud- 
denly turned to a warning red. 

Samson Gilder sat on his high seat with one 
hand on the throttle-valve, gazing steadily ahead. 
A constellation of green and yellow stars had 
sprung up on his horizon. Jack Cinder, his fire- 
man, on the other side of the engine, had given 
voice to the monster as it panted along its iron 
way. Ah! one star had flashed red. The engi- 
neer blushed and smiled in the dark and pulled 
the throttle-valve. Then came a push and jar as 
the heavy freight-train rumbling behind pushed 
against the engine. The motive power had ceased, 
and the immense momentum of the train drove the 
idle engine swiftly forward. The whistle spoke 
to the men behind, and they gladly pulled at the 
brakes, and the train entered the siding. The 
head-light threw a lurid glare on the switch-house, 
and by the light Samson saw a young girl standing 
by the track. She was dressed for rough weather, 
and wore a red hood that was not lovely. Sam- 
son thought it was beautiful in the glow of the 
great lamp and against the winter night. It may 
have been the peculiar effect of the light. It-may 
have been love, for love has finer eyes than un- 
loving mortals. 

They came into the switch-house together, she 
smiling and happy, he pleased and gratified, yet 
with a shade of care upon his face. In his hand 
he held a new track-layer’s bar, a bar such as may 
be used to draw spikes from ties. 

He spoke to Sam Britton pleasantly about the 
weather, and then said, “There’s a bar for the 
section-master. I bought it myself. The com- 
pany seems to be too poor to give its men proper 
tools—” 

“To say nothing of our wages,” added the old 
man, roughly. 

“Oh, father, why do you harp on that? The 
company has a great deal of property. It will 
surely pay us our dues.” 

The engineer placed the bar against the wall 
by the door, and then turned to Mary. She led 
him away to her little desk by the window, and 
there they sat down together. Presently Jack 
Cinder and one or two of the train men came 
and sat down by the dull red stove. The con- 
versation among the men for the first few mo- 
ments had a local flavor, and needs no mention. 
Then it branched to a more important theme— 
the overdue wages. Even the lovers discussed 
the matter, and after a few words they stopped 
abruptly. Tears brimmed the girl’s eyes, and 
she turned away and gazed out the window at the 
glowing head-light. 

Then one of the brakemen said : “ And the pres- 
ident is racing round the country in a drawing- 
room car. He’s coming up the road to-night on 
a special, and every thing has to give way to his 
train.” 

“T wish he might get tumbled into the ditch,” 
said a deep voice that startled them all. 

“Oh, Samson, how could you say that ?” 

“Because Pm mad. Here we can’t—” He 
stopped, and the girl blushed scarlet. “The presi- 
dent can make excursions over the line, and dis- 
arrange all the time-tables, and yet we are two 
months waiting for our pay. I think—” 

He stopped and looked toward the door: a hid- 
eous creature, half man, half beast, stood unbidden 
before them all. A tramp, foot-sore, homeless, 
and hungry, he had found the door unlatched, and 
had wandered in locking for shelter. The station- 
master permitted the man to come in and stand 
behind the stove to warm himself, for he was 
nigh perishing with the cold, and then the conver- 
sation lapsed into whispers. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a distant 
whistle. The station-master looked at the switch 
bars to see that the line was clear, and Samson 
Gilder rose and said: “That’s William’s train. 
I'll go out and wave him a friendly light as he 

es.” 

The sound of the approaching freight-train 
came nearer, and the engineer took the lantern 
from the desk and went out. The others fell 
into silence as the rumbling train crept past the 
door. The young girl stared at the great head- 
light in sorrowful silence, thinking, wishing, and 
hoping. 

Taking advantage of the noise, the tramp 
shuffled away toward the door. Just as he reach- 
ed it he looked hastily round the room, and then 
slyly picked up the track-layer’s bar and disap- 
peared, His presence had been a burden ; he had 
happily taken himself off, and they paid no heed to 
his departure. A moment after the door opened, 
and Samson Gilder entered. “The special is in 
sight, boys. We must be off.” 

The men reluctantly went out to their train, and 
the lovers met to part at the door. Her eyes were 
bright with ill-suppressed tears. 

“Tt seems so long to wait—and all for a little 
money.” 

“T know it, dear; yet, when the company do pay 
up, we shall have all the more.” 

Nearer and nearer came the great yellow star 
that had sprung up on the horizon. From far 
came the long, wailing sound of the express 
whistle. The lovers heard it, and held each a 
tighter clasp. The tracks before the door began to 
“sing.” The monster came on in frightful fury. 
Sparks shot up in fountains from its stack. The 
ground quivered, the windows shook, with its 


Ah! a despairing scream from the whistle. 

An earthquake. 

Some one rushed past the girl. She clasped the 
door for support, not knowing what had happen- 
ed. She looked out into the night, stunned and 
terrified. 

There was nothing—nothing, save a vast cloud 
of dust, white and ghostly in the night. Ah! a 
gleam, a flare of light. It shone through the 
curtain of dust as it drifted away before the wind. 
There were hurrying footsteps, shouts, cries for 
help, and groans. The dust disappeared, and 
the end of an overturned car stood out in the 
bright light. The flames shot up higher. The 





wreck grew in horrid proportions. 
on fire. 

It is a peculiar feature of American life that 
new and unexpected circumstances are always 
met and controlled by a spirit of organization that 
creates out of the men and materials at hand the 
mastery of events. In half an hour after the first 
crash, as the train left the metals, the frightened 
passengers were comfortably housed in the empty 
ears of the freight-train. A car-load of lumber 
had been despoiled to make seats for the whole 
and beds for the injured. The freight-engine on 
the siding was used to drag the wreck away from 
the up line, and its tank water and steam had been 
used to put out the fire. In an hour the freight- 
engine, in charge of the express people, started 
away with its dreary load, the well in the forward 
cars, the injured, on beds of hay robbed from the 
freight, in the next cars, the dead behind. 

Darkness and silence fell on the lonely way- 
station, and save where the black wreck lifted its 
mangled bones against the sky, there was nothing 
to mark the disaster except the pale faces of the 
men who gathered round the stove in the switch- 
house. Fora long time nothing was said. There 
are times when speaking seems impertinent. 
Events become too big for words. Then one of 
the men spoke and said, 

“They did say it were the president who were 
killed in the forward sleeper.” 

Mary Britton glanced at Samson Gilder. He 
was silent and self-absorbed, and his face gave 
no indication that he heeded this remark. At 
that moment the door opened and Jack Cinder 
came in, bringing in his hand a new track-layer’s 
bar. He brought it to the light and held it be- 
fore them all. 

“Do you see that, boys? I found it under the 
smashed sleeper. It’s a new bar, and—” The 
men looked at the bar for a moment in apparent 
indifference, and said nothing. The keener fem- 
inine mind sprang to intuitive conclusions, Her 
thoughts leaped from a terror to a defense. 

“It was the tramp. He stole the bar and 
wrecked the train.” 

“Mebbe he did, and mebbe he didn’t. This I 
do know : Samson Gilder was a-wishing the pres- 
ident into the ditch. This is his bar, and he was 
out on the line just before it happened.” 


Ah! it was 


The coroner’s jury called to consider the death 
of Thomas Starmore and others, killed at Bar- 
stow’s Siding on the night of the 25th of Febru- 
ary, met at the switch-house and heard the evi- 
dence of the persons who were known to have 
been present at the time of the disaster. Even 
the tramp had been captured. He was seen prowl- 
ing in the woods near the line, and had been 
caught by the section-master and his men. Every 
one at once said, “The tramp did it.” But the 
tramp had in his hand another bar just like the 
bar found under the train. He admitted having 
stolen the bar. He had seen the disaster from 
the woods, and had then run away lest he be 
caught. After some time he had come back to 
find the bar he had dropped in the woods in his 
flight. He had the bar with him when caught. 
He could prove all this, because the bar was rusty 
from lying in the snow. 

The reporters of the Centreville papers who 
were present called Mary Britton to the telegraph 
that a message might be dispatched. One of 
them placed a paper before her: “ A tramp has 
been found who admits having stolen the bar, but 
it is plain that he did not use it. All the evi- 
dence goes to show that the engineer wrecked the 
train out of spite against the president.” 

These words Mary Britton sent off by wire to 

the whole United States, while her lover sat near, 
already in the shadow of advancing calamity. 
The operators who read off these words in dis- 
tant cities heard every word distinctly, little know- 
ing the terrible trial under which they were dis- 
patched. Never in after-life did she forget that 
message. 
“Gentlemen,” said the coroner, “this case 
seems to warrant me in referring the whole 
matter to the Grand Jury for further exam- 
ination.” 

Weeks passed, and then the trial came on at 
the court-house at Centreville. Samson Gilder 
had been committed to answer a charge of will- 
fully wrecking a railroad train. 

Mary Britton lived years in these few weeks. 
She could not believe Samson had committed so 
greata wrong. Yet every thing was against him. 
Track-layers’ bars were abundant enough. He 
could easily have found one about the place, and 
with it have drawn the spikes from a rail. Her 
mind went backward and forward over all this a 
hundred times in search of something to prove 
him innocent. She still attended to her duties at 
the station, daily sending and receiving messages. 
One morning, as she sat thinking bitterly of the 
sorrow that had invaded her life, her eyes fell on 
an old newspaper fallen under her desk. She 
picked it up and opened it. The Iron Trade Re- 
view. She eagerly turned to the second page. 
Ah! why had she forgotten these pictures ? 
Strange black figures, etchings of iron, nature- 
printed. Given this slight clew, her mind leaped 
to a brave resolve. She would bring science to 
love’s rescue. How, she could not tell. She 
had a vague idea of what might be done, and, 
asking her father to attend to the telegraph, she 
ran hastily out on the line and down the road to- 
ward the village. Stopping at a certain house, 
she found a young girl who was a good operator, 
and at once hired her to take her place at the 
station. 

Before night she had taken every dollar she 
had in the world from the savings-bank, and was 
on her way to the city. The moving cars seemed 
to drag too slowly. Why had she lingered so 
long idle, and Samson in danger ? 

The day of the trial came on. At the trial all 
the testimony that we already know, and much 
more of less importance, had been offered by the 





prosecution, The defense set up the previous 





good character of the prisoner, and that secmed 
about all that could be said. 

Mary Britton had given her testimony early in 
the trial, and that seemed the all that she couvid 
do. She had more to say, but was not yet ready 
to speak, All the morning she had sat in the 
crowded court-room, watching the clock, and wait- 
ing and looking for some one, a strong and brave 
helper, to come to her assistance. At the last 
moment she spoke to the counsel, and asked for 
a slight delay. There might be yet other wit- 
nesses. The defense began to talk against time, 
and a messenger was sent to hasten the lagging 


aid. 

The knight arrived. A pale, thin-faced young 
man in glasses appeared, and demanded to give 
his testimony. Behind him came a marvellous 
array—men with strange tools, lanterns of singu- 
lar construction, bars and rods of iron, and a 
number of gentlemen who seemed to be prosper- 
ous merchants and manufacturers. There came 
also an old German Jew and a farmer from Bar- 
stow’s. The young man spoke to Mary Britton 
with the utmost deference, and she consulted with 
him for a moment, and then presented him to 
Samson’s counsel. 

There was a slight murmur of surprise at this 
demonstration, and then Samuel Mayer was duly 
sworn. He testified that he was an expert in 
metals. He had examined the bar found under 
the wrecked car, and was prepared to prove that 
Samson Gilder could not have used it in wreck- 
ing the train. With the permission of the Court 
he would like to have the room darkened, that 
with the aid of a lantern he might project some 
nature-printed pictures of the iron used in making 
the bar. 

The prosecution objected. What scientific jug- 
glery was this? The old lantern dodge familiar 
in cases of forgery. The Court overruled the ob- 
jection, and the young man produced some pieces 
of cloth, which his assistants quickly spread over 
the windows, till the room became quite dark. A 
gas jet was lighted, and in the dim light other 
men set up a screen and lime-light lantern as for 
lantern projections. In a wonderfully short time 
there appeared on the white screen a strange fig- 
ure—a cloud or blotch of blackness. 

Samuel Mayer then testified that at the request 
of Miss Britton he had planed one side of each 
of the two bars till a smooth surface had been 
obtained. <A portion of this surface on each bar 
had then been etched with acid, and from this 
etching had been obtained nature-printed copies 
or prints in ink. This well-known method of 
etching gave prints showing the disposition of 
the particles of the metal, and serving to show 
its quality. These etchings and a vast number 
of others taken from other bars and rods made 
by the different iron-makers of the country had 
been photographed for lantern projection, and, 
with the permission of the Court, some of these 
would be exhibited to the jury. The projection 
now on the screen was from the bar purchased 
by Gilder and stolen by the tramp. 

Every eye was fixed on the singular picture on 
the screen, and a murmur of applause filled the 
room. Suddenly the picture was removed, and 
another took its place. It did not require much 
attention to show that this represented an entire- 
ly different kind of metal. 

“This, gentlemen,” said the young man, “is a 
nature-printed etching from the iron bar found 
under the car. I have compared these two etch- 
ings with a great number of etchings obtained in 
the same way from bars made by all the iron-men 
in the country, and I find this one corresponds 
exactly with etchings of the Moorlow Iron Com- 
pany’s metal. My assistant will place a sample 
of the company’s iron beside this.” 

At once another picture sprang up beside the 
one on the screen. The two were exactly alike. 

Another witness took the stand—the president 
of the Moorlow Iron Company. He testified to 
the facts of the experiments and to the results 
that had been obtained. 

Another witness was called—the buyer of the 
railroad company. He testified that the compa- 
ny had never used the Moorlow Company’s iron. 
The bar Gilder had bought had been obtained of 
Ross, Duncan, & Co., of Pittsburgh, from whom 
the railroad obtained all its tools. 

Another etching was projected; then another 
appeared by its side. The two were exactly 
alike. 

“The picture on the right,” said Mayer, “is 
Ross, Duncan, & Co.’s iron. That on the left is 
the etching shown first, and obtained from the 
bar purchased by Gilder.” 

The judge rapped smartly on his desk. This 
applause could not be permitted again. The day- 
light was re-admitted, and the pictures faded 
away. Photographs of the etching were handed 
to the jurors, and the various samples of iron 
from which the etching had been obtained were 
exhibited. 

Samson Gilder sat with faceaverted. Howcould 
he deserve such love? It was too divine a gift. 
Why had he not known of her surpassing love for 
him, her mastery of mind and will that could ac- 
complish such results, and all for him? He did 
not deserve so great a blessing. 

Some one else was testifying. A farmer living 
at Barstow had passed a man on the road, just 
before the accident, who muttered to himself, 
“Tl have my revenge, whoever may suffer.” 

Abraham Samuels testified that he had bought 
the old junk and refuse from the wreck, and had 
found a coat much torn, and probably belong- 
ing to a passenger. In the coat was part of a 
letter—a threatening letter addressed to “ John 
Morley.” 

“ He was killed in the wreck,” said Mary Brit- 
ton, with sudden eagerness. 

“Silence! Let the witness proceed.” 

This letter threatened John Morley with death 
for some past injury, and warned of some im- 
pending disaster. It was signed, “ Fred Smythe.” 

There was a sudden movement at the rear of 
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the court, and every one turned to see what it 
meant. A man was pushing roughly out of the 


seats, as if to escape. 
“ By sixty!” cried the farmer from Barstow ; 
“thet’s the feller I saw just afore the smash.” 


“Tt was a remarkable case,” said the judge to 
his colleague, after the trial. “The woman must 
have been a person of extraordinary mind, to have 
pl d the scheme, and to have won all those 
scientific people over to her side. I understand 
she had not a cent in the world, and could pay 
them nothing. Women will do any thing for 
love.” 








SHEILA. 


Tue King of Borva sits alone, 
For Sheila has departed ; 
His bonny bird has southward flown, 
And left him broken-hearted ; 
No more he sees her dear blue eyes, 
In his her soft hand lying, 
Tis not her voice that now replies, 
Tis but the breezes sighing. 
“Sheila, my own little daughter, 
My own where’er thou art! 
Oh! come across the water, 
To thy father’s lonely heart.” 


And Sheila in the far-off town 
Sits cold and broken-hearted ; 
Life’s golden leaves are turning brown, 
She dreams of days departed. 
Her father’s heart, her rocky home, 
Oh! how they call and greet her; 
And he is there, beside the foam, 
With arms outstretched to meet her. 
“Sheila, my own little daughter, 
My own where’er thou art! 
Come back across the water, 
To thy father’s loving heart.” 








ROUND THE WORLD IN A 
CURRY DISH. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 


N the hotels and restaurants of New York and 
other American cities the patron sometimes 
finds on the bill of fare the mysterious item, 
“chicken curry with rice.” Sometimes he may 
find mutton curry or beef curry instead of chick- 
en, but in the majority of cases the meat associ- 
ated with curry is that of the prosaic fowl of the 
barn-yard. If the stranger ventures upon what 
is thus presented, he finds a compound of hashed 
chicken, boiled rice, and yellow powder, mingled 
with water in such proportions that the mass is 
likely to be neither fluid nor solid. As Senator 
Benton said of the Missouri River, “ it is too thick 
to swim in, and not thick enough to walk on,” 
while the color might lead one to suppose that he 
was sitting down to a dish of yellow kid gloves, 
finely chopped and coarsely seasoned. This is 
the plate of curry which is ordinarily seen in the 
American restaurant or hotel. Occasionally there 
is a cook who has been initiated into the mysteries 
of curry-making by some returned East Indian, 
or a traveller from Far Cathay, and occasionally 
there is a private house where host or hostess 
has lived in the East, and understands the science 
of preparing the warming and soothing compound. 
Tn such cases the curry rises above the dead level 
of mediocrity, and may even approach the sub- 
lime; at any rate it receives the praise and at- 
tention of epicures, and burns the mouth of the 
novice to an unpleasant degree. The taste for 
curry is acquired rather than natural, and when 
once acquired it is not readily lost. 

The word “curry” comes from the Persian 
khurdi, which means broth or soup, or from khur- 
dan, to eat or drink. It is used through the whole 
of Hindostan, and also in Java, Siam, and the 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and in all these 
regions it has become one established word in 
the language. Gradually it has spread to China 
and Japan on the one hand, and to Europe and 
America on the other, though it is less known 
here than on the other side of the Atlantic. So 
many English people have lived in the East, and 
returned home bringing their Oriental customs 
with them, that curry is a very well known dish 
in London and other cities of the British Islands. 
Some of the London restaurants have curry on 
their bill of fare every day, and in one of them I 
have eaten the best I ever tasted outside of Asia 
and its dependencies. The French are not inti- 
mately acquainted with it. Monsieur Vian, the 
proprietor of a restaurant on the Rue Neuve Saint 
Augustin, in Paris, frankly confessed that neither 
he nor his cook knew how to prepare it according 
to the Eastern formula. Vian’s has long been a 
favorite resort of Americans in Paris, and when 
it was found that some of the patrons were favor- 
able to the fiery dish, the proprietor anxiously 
sought the recipe for its preparation. One day, 
during the time of the Exposition of 1878, he set 
some curry before us and anxiously waited the 
verdict. It lacked several important ingredients. 
We gave him a list of the missing articles, and 
then arranged for a breakfast of curry the fol- 
lowing day. The party included Stanley, of Af- 
rican fame, five or six others who had been in 
the East, and two novices unfamiliar with the 
solar and culinary heat of the Orient. The old 
stagers voted the curry a triumph, and proposed 
a cordon bleu for Vian and his cook ; the novices 
were aghast, as the compound scalded their 
mouths, and led to a consumption of frightful 
quantities of Seltzer-water, Champagne, and other 
liquids in hope of extinguishing the buccal fire. 
One of them vowed that the next time he went 
to a curry breakfast he would eat something else, 
and the other said he would prefer melted lead 
on toast. But I remember that a few days later 
they were both anxious to be counted in on the 
repetition of the feast, and whenever we had a 
similar hot meal they devoured their share, They 





acquired the taste at a single sitting, and did not 
afterward complain. 

Except in the few instances I have mentioned, 
the curry of New York is a very poor article. 
That of San Francisco is better than that of Man- 
hattan Island, as the art of making it has been 
brought by Chinese cooks, who have learned their 
trade in Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, Bata- 
via, or some other Asiatic city. Curry is not an 
indigenous dish in Japan or China, and away from 
the open ports one could not easily obtain it. The 
curry of Japan is better than that of San Fran- 
cisco, Shanghai gives you a better dish of it than 
Yokohama, and Hong-Kong a better one than 
Shanghai. Java and Siam improve upon Hong- 
Kong, and there are those who think the curries 
of Ceylon and India are better than those of Java. 
The fact is that going from Hong-Kong, on the 
one hand, to Bombay, on the other, we find a great 
variety of curries, all of them excellent to such a 
degree that a preference for one over the rest is 
a matter of individual and local rather than gen- 
eral taste. For example, Madras is famous for 
its dry curry, Calcutta pins its faith upon a curry 
of prawns such as no other city can produce, while 
Bombay delights you with a fish curry whose like 
is not to be found elsewhere. I have heard it 
said in club circles in New York that the surest 
mode of getting up a fight is to bring a Philadel- 
phian and a Baltimorean together and then lead 
the conversation around to terrapin. I think an 
equally good way to an animated discussion is to 
start the topic of curry in a party which includes 
gentlemen from the three Indian cities I have 
named, 

There are many recipes for curry, but the fol- 
lowing may be considered an excellent one for 
general adoption among those who are or would 
be lovers of the article. Your rice should be 
boiled in such a way that each grain is separate 
from the rest; the adhesion of the grains is a 
great defect in a curry, and renders it, in fact, no 
curry at all. Serve the rice and curry separate- 
ly, and let each guest mix for himself. Mix ina 
mortar slowly a tea-spoonful of curry powder, half 
a small cocoa-nut finely grated, a small dessert- 
spoonful of brown sugar, half a pint of milk, and 
half a pint of stock. Rub some of this into pieces 
of lean beef or mutton, or pieces of chicken or 
fish, and put with the rest of the mixture into a 
frying-pan in which onion shreds have been cook- 
ed in butter. Stir for ten minutes, and then re- 
duce by simmering all in an open stew-pan for at 
least an hour. Stir in juice of half a lemon and 
any other flavor—tarragon, vinegar, or garlic—at 
the last moment. Bring it hot to the table at the 
same time you bring the rice. Chutney, Cayenne, 
and other condiments should be at hand, and let 
each person season his plate to his liking. 

One of the most elaborate curries I have ever 
seen was in Java. It was something like the 
foregoing, with a good many additions in the way 
of seasoning and strengthening articles. Mine 
host Captain Salje, of the hotel at Bangkok, 
Siam, had lived in Batavia, and prepared his curry 
after the Javanese pattern, so that I was intro- 
duced to the Dutch rys-taffel before I set foot 
in the Dutch East Indies. First we had the ge- 
nial captain, with a face like the full moon, and 
a figure very broad in proportion to its length. 
He weighed nearly three hundred pounds, and 
when he walked around the table to see that all 
was right, some of the flooring timbers were heard 
to creak. Next came his head waiter, bringing 
plates, very large and very hot, and after him 
came a waiter bearing a steaming dish of rice, to 
which each guest helped himself. The next wait- 
er brought a dish of meat or fish curry, and then 
came a waiter with vegetable curry of a mild pat- 


soft-boiled eggs, of which you took one, or per- 
haps two, to break over your rice. Then came a 
servant bearing a circular tray twenty inches or 
more in diameter, and holding about a dozen 
small plates that fitted together so as to cover 
the tray’s entire surface. On one plate were 
some little strips of salt fish, like cod-fish, burned 
to a crisp; on another, green peppers in a fine 
hash; on another, red peppers ditto; on another 
we had sharp chutney of Bengal; on another, 
sweet chutney of Lucknow; on another, Cayenne 
pepper mixed with water to form a paste; on 
another, grated cocoa-nut ; on another, cinnamon 
root; on another, small pickles ; and the remain- 
ing plates held various hot, spicy, sweet, or sour 
things peculiar to the East. You selected of 
these at your option, taking much, little, or none, 
as your taste dictated. You then mixed the whole 
contents of your plate into a homogeneous mass, 
and ate with a dessert-spoon. Bread was served 
at discretion, and there was an extra plate at your 
side for the two or three cold or warm meats 
that abounded on the table. When you had fin- 
ished your curry you generally found your appe- 
tite gone for that occasion, save for the bananas, 
oranges, mangosteens, custard - apples, mangoes, 
and other fruits which ended the meal. And if 
every thing was not unexceptionable in the way 
of preparation, the captain was sure to adjourn 
to the kitchen and curry his Chinese cook with a 
stick. Eternal vigilance and a strong right arm, 
with a cudgel at the end of it, made the curries 
of old Salje the best in the world. 

Curry is a dish of daily consumption through 
the entire East, and in most places it is served 
twice a day. In Java the breakfast is known as 
the rys-taffel, or rice-meal, and consists almost 
wholly of curry and its accompaniments, and in 
India and Ceylon you generally have curry before 
you at both breakfast and dinner. It is univers- 
ally accepted as a necessity, and the doctors say 
that the eating of curry keeps the digestion act- 
ive, and is particularly useful in preventing tor- 
pidity of the liver. One might naturally suppose 
that a tropical climate would demand cooling 
dishes in place of hot ones, and that peppers and 
spices, and compounds growing out of them, in 
quantities that burn the mucous lining of the 





mouth almost to a blister, would be undesirable. 


tern. Then followed a waiter with a plate of: 


But the experience of man proves otherwise, not 
only in the East, but in our own American tropics. 
Curries are eaten in the West Indies as in the 
East, and every one who has been in Mexico 
knows the prominent part played in Mexican 
cookery by chile and chii red and 
green peppers. At Santa Fé and Taos it used to 
be said that the proper ingredients for a Mexican 
stew were a quart of water, a pound of mutton, 
and a pound of pepper; and if you had no meat 
at hand, you could put in a double quantity of 
pepper to take its place. Egypt and Turkey and 
Northern Africa have their pilau/s, which are oft- 
en nearly as warm as the curries of Madras or 
Bombay ; in fact, nature seems to have ordained 
that men in the tropics every where shall indulge 
in peppers and their kindred, and has kindly ar- 
ranged that these vegetables shall be abundantly 
produced, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE direct results of the Harvard Examina- 
tions for Women are interesting to all who 
note from year to year the increasing opportu- 
nities for the general and the special education 
of girls. It will be remembered that the first 
Harvard examination was held in 1874, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: the sixth will be held in 
June, 1879, not in Cambridge alone, but also in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, this ar- 
rangement having been made for the convenience 
of candidates. The examination is of two grades 
—a preliminary examination for girls not less 
than seventeen years old, and an advanced ex- 
amination for those who have passed the pre- 
liminary. The former is a test of proficiency in 
a course of elementary study; the latter a test 
of special culture in one or more of the follow- 
ing departments: Languages, Natural Science, 
Mathematics, History, Philosophy. We under- 
stand from published statistics that during the 
past five years the whole number of candidates 
at the preliminary examinations has been seven- 
ty-nine. Nineteen of this number have passed 
the entire preliminary examination; thirty-five 
have passed a part of the subjects, and may com- 
lete the test at a future time; twenty-three 
nave failed either wholly or in part; and six have 
passed both the preliminary and the advanced 
examinations. These Harvard examinations are 
mainly designed for those girls who can not pur- 
sue a collegiate course of study, and although 
their direct success, thus far, may not have been 
so great as was anticipated, the indirect results 
have certainly been useful. They awaken a more 
general interest in the education of girls, give to 
schools throughout the country a valuable or- 
ganized course of study, and also test the effi- 
ciency of the instruction given in these schools. 
The secretaries of the local committees may be 
addressed at 59 East Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York; 114 Boylston Street, Boston; 401 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 57 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati. 





March, which came in like a “‘lamb,”’ did not 
—as by tradition he properly should—go out 
like a prageemaits noisy “‘ lion,”’ but took his de- 

rture like a whole menagerie of wild beasts. 

he whistling winds blew fearfully, and through- 
out New England prevailed one of the severest 
snow-storms of the season. The huge drifts de- 
tained many trains for hours, and forewarned 
steamers remained in their docks. Aprilreceived 
but a chilly greeting. 


There is a rumor that the English have a 
project of placing on the throne of Afghanistan 
a cousin of Shere Ali, who went within their 
lines soon after the death of the Ameer, and who 
may prove more manageable than Yakoob Khan. 


Passanante, the assassin who attempted to 
take the life of King Humbert of Italy, has had 
his sentence of death commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life, and has been sent to Elba. He did 
not ask this act of clemency for himself, howev- 
er, for he had a morbid desire to terminate his 
career in a dramatic manner. 





A seven-year-old boy of Hempstead, Long Isl- 
and, having been seized with the pedestrian fe- 
ver, ran ten times around a square without stop- 
ping. Result: a severe illness, during which he 
was delirious, and for a time it was thought he 
would die. 





“Long-distance fever’ is what they call it 
now, and women seem to have it as severely as 
do men. The ‘ Ladies’ Six Days’ International 
Walking Match” was supposed to be for the 
benefit of that much-abused class formerly call- 
ed the ‘“‘weaker sex.’”? As a majority of the 
contestants withdrew, utterly exhausted, before 
the end of the match, the resulting benefit is 
difficult to discover. 

The Philadelphia County Medical Society 
most wisely and sensibly has passed resolutions 
expressing its ‘unqualified condemnation” of 
the ‘“‘barbarities inflicted upon women under 
the falsely assumed name of exemplification of 
physical culture and pedestrianism, but which 
simply consists in the systematic deprivation of 
natural sleep for long periods of time—a form of 
slow torture not surpassed in the annals of the 
Inquisition.”” Moreover, it is the opinion of 
that society that ‘‘such experiments are not only 
entirely destitute of scientific value, but are at- 
tended with serious risks to the mental sanity 
and even to the lives of those upon whom they 
are made,” 





Strawberries were in our market long before 
April 1—a small box for a dollar, as big as usual. 
Besides, they are sour! 





An exceptional state of good health seems to 
prevailat Bermuda. The Bulletin of Public Health 
states that in a population of 15,300 there was 
but one death—and that from old age—during 
the two weeks ending March 11. 


Two distinguished artists died in March—An- 
tonio Tantardini, one of the most prominent of 
the sculptors of the modern school, and Thomas 
Couture, one of the greatest painters of our time. 
Tantardini died at Milan, Italy, at the age of 
forty. Among his works are the ‘* Angel of the 
Resurrection,” astatue of “ Italy’’ for the Cavour 
monument in Milan, a bass-relief for the cathe- 





dral of Milan, representing ‘“‘ The Sermon on the 


Mount,” and a colossal statue of Moses for the 
unfinished court of the same cathedral. Cou- 
ture died at Paris at the age ofsixty-four. ‘Les 
Romains de la Décadence,” ‘The Falconer,” 
and ‘‘Day-Dreams”’ are among his most noted 
pictures. The latter will be remembered by all 
visitors to the “* Loan Collection” exhibited in 
this city in 1876. 





Not less entertaining than its predecessors is 
the May number of Harper’s Magazine. Indeed, 
each new number contains articles so timely and 
so attractive that constant readers not only ap- 
preciate but expect them, and open the leaves 
with pleasant anticipations. A noticeable feat- 
ure of the May Magazine is an exceedingly in- 
teresting paper by William Winter on “ Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon,” apropos of the dedication of 
the Shakspeare Memorial Hall on April 23. The 
remarkable illustrations accompanying this pa- 

er—several of which are from drawings recent- 
y made on the spot by E. A. Abbey—include 
picturesque views of Stratford and the Avon, and 
pictures of the old Shakspeare house, engraved 
iY Marsh; the “‘ Antient House,’ engraved by 
Morse; the room in which Shakspeare was born, 
engraved by Touhey; Anne Hathaway’s cottage, 
ete. This number also contains the first of a 
series of papers entitled ‘‘A Peninsular Ca- 
naan,”’ describing the peninsula between Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays, with characteristic il- 
lustrations by the author, Howard Pyle; “The 
Study of Art in Boston,” by George P. Lathrop, 
with twenty-five beautiful illustrations ; an illus- 
trated article by Julius Wilcox, on the “ Piano 
and its Antecedents ;” the third of Colonel War- 
ing’s Tyrol papers, finely illustrated; ‘“ Risks 
of Athletic Work,” by William Blakie; a paper 
on Motley, the historian, by E. P. Whipple; 
“Young Mrs. Jardine,” a continuation of Miss 
Mulock’s serial novel; and there is also the 
usual charming variety of short stories, poems, 
etc., as well as the ever-welcome Easy Chair, the 
Literary, Scientific, and Historical Records, and 
the Editor’s Drawer. 


A young lad of Trenton, New Jersey, sixteen 
years old, while handling a gun a week or two 
ago, accidentally discharged it, causing the in- 
stant death of his mother. What a sad lesson is 
such a catastrophe! 


Five persons lost their lives in the Tremont 
House, which was recently destroyed by fire, at 
Claremont, New Hampshire. The house had but 
one stairway, and many who were saved were 
taken out through the windows. 


The reduction in fare on the omnibus lines of 
the city has resulted in an increase of passen- 
gers. One of the oldest drivers on the Fulton 
Ferry line has stated that he carries about three 
times as many passengers daily as before the 
reduction. 





A translation of Longfellow’s ‘‘Song of Hia- 
watha’’ has been published at Moscow for the 
benefit of soldiers disabled in the late war. 

Fashion in France now prescribes two tiny 
pages to serve instead of bridemaids at the 
wedding ceremony. These are chosen from the 
prettiest of the boy relatives of the bride or 
bridegroom. They are dressed in velvet of the 
bride’s favorite color. Ata recent wedding the 
tiny court dress worn was of sapphire velvet, 
with white silk stockings, and velvet shoes with 
diamond buckles. A bouquet, composed of a 
rose-bud, an orange blossom, and a branch of 
myrtle, was attached to the left side. These 
pages perform the usual réle of the bridemaids, 
carry the bride’s bouquet and gloves, and also 
meet her and assist her from and to the car- 
riage step. 





The Emperor of Brazil takes constant interest 
in scientific, artistic, and literary matters in other 
countries. When any notable work appears he 
asks for a copy, compensating the donors in re- 
turn with jewels, etc. In this way he has se- 
cured a large collection of books and pictures. 


The fact that there are now no less than forty 
women in the full practice of medicine in the 
city of Philadelphia indicates the change in pub- 
lic sentiment which has taken place within the 
past ten or twenty years. 





An abused and indignant Bostonian demands 
the immediate formation of a ‘Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Householders by Peri- 
patetic Peddlers.”” There is room for a similar 
society in this vicinity. 





Of the five hundred newspapers which appear 
in Russia, a large number are not in the Russian 
language. Forty-two are German, several are 
French, and others are in the dialects of the 
Baltic provinces. 





In a recent discourse upon “‘ The Throat’’ the 
lecturer strongly impressed upon his audience 
the importance of keeping their mouths shut, 
except when they had something of value to say, 
or something good to eat. Many diseases of the 
throat are brought on by talking and breathing 
through the mouth in the cold open air, when 
the mouth ought to be shut. 





A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune—a 
physician—comments upon a dangerous habit 
practiced, particularly by ladies, in crossing 
crowded streets. This habit is the stepping baci 
a few steps after having begun to cross the street. 
This, of course, perplexes drivers exceedingly. 
Two rules are suggested, as useful to be ob- 
served while crossing. ‘‘(1) Stand perfectly still 
when you see a team coming until it has passed 
you, for no one will drive against you; or (2) 
never start back, and attempt to return to the 
side of the street you started from, when you see 
a team approaching, but keep right on, in which 
ease the driver will always drive behind you. 
If teams are approaching you in opposite direc- 
tions, and you are near the middle of the street, 
stand still until they have both passed. A con- 
formity to these simple rules will insure perfect 
safety to ladies on all occasions, except in those 
very rare cases of unmanageable horses or drunk- 
en drivers.’ It may be useful to remember that 
it is often a simple matter to cross a crowded 
street diagonally when it would be impossible or 





hazardous to attempt to pass across in a straight 
line. 
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the brilliant vista of nobles 

and statesmen and officials, 

bowing graciously to the right 

and left. Before this, how- 

ever, the Queen had advanced 

and kissed the bride, and then 

passed to the opposite side of 

the dais and kissed her par- 

ents. The Duke of Connaught 

received the congratulations 

of those about him, and after 

saluting the Princess Freder- 

ick Charles, kissed his royal 

mother. The bridal party 

then returned to Windsor 

Castle, and after partaking of 

a sumptuous breakfast, set 

out for Claremont, where they 

were to pass the first days of 

their honey-moon. 


A CREMATION IN 
CHINA. 


\ TE were shown into a sec- 
tion of the monastery 
known as the “Abode of a 
Long Old Age,” which con- 
sists of a suite of rooms spe- 
cially set apart for aged or 
infirm priests, or such as are 
stricken with any mortal dis- 
ease. We entered in by the 
“ front” gate, or Gate of Life, 
as opposed to the “ back” gate, 
or Gate of Death, which last is 
opened only on the occasion of 
a priest’s demise, for this exit 
of his dead body. In the mid- 
dle of the building is a small 
chapel, dedicated to the God 
of Medicine, and from a scroll 
overhead we learned that this 
was the “ Hall of the Centena- 
rian’s Repose.” Around were 
the usual narrow bed-cham- 
bers of the priests, and at one 
side was a small cooking range 
for the preparation of their 
food. Three old brothers 
were living in this dismal 
place, quietly awaiting the 
hour of translation to a high- 
er state. They detest, natu- 
rally enough, an enforced res- 
idence in this “ Abode of a 
Long Old Age;” when once 
the abbot’s fiat has been pro- 
nounced, however, there is 
nothing left for them but to 
obey. We now passed across 
to a room situated opposite to 
the gates of life and death, 
where we were to view the 
large wooden boxes contain- 
ing wooden chairs in which 
dead priests are placed on the 
day of their death, previous to 
the final act of cremation ; 
and we were just about to 
raise the vertical slide of one 
of these, when the conducting 
priest seized us by the sleeve 
and whispered hurriedly, “St! 
st! there’s one inside!” And 
immediately we saw, what we 
might have noticed before, 
that a narrow slip of yellow 
paper, bearing certain charac- 
ters upon its face, was pasted 
on the slide of the box, and 
that a table was arranged in 
front with several plates of 
food, ete., and a taper burning 
at the side. On asking partic- 
ulars from our friendly guide, Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. _ Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia. j 
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The Queen, 


“Though the Trikaya be 
pet , the limit is not yet found.” 

2. “It is the maturity of the Skandha which 
alone can give perfection.’ 

The yellow strip of paper pasted on to the ver- 
tical slide above mentioned bore this inscription: 
“The throne of intelligence of the contemplative 
philosopher, the Bodhisattva, the worthy Bikshu, 
” While thus 


absolutely com- 


Princess Beatrice. iz 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales, 


ESS "LOUISE MARGARET OF PRUSSIA AT ST. GEORGE'S 
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Prince of Wales. 
The Queen’s Pages. 


CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


engaged we heard the harsh tones of the “ wood- 
en fish,” beaten to summon the priests to their 
morning meal, and about a quarter of an hour 
afterward they began one by one to drop in, each 
with his kachdya, or colored stole, hanging in 
readiness over one arm. Then ensued a series 
of prostrations on the circular rush mat placed 
in front of the altar and coffin; and every now 
and again some friendly hand would renovate the 


Duke of Edinburgh. 


Princess of Wales and = 
> Crown Prince of 


| wick of the flickering lamp, that the spirit of the 
| dead man might the better see to eat the food 


there laid out to comfort its hungry stomach. 
Just at that moment it was announced that the 


| abbot was coming, and immediately all the priests 


put on their stoles and arranged themselves dec- 
orously in two long rows, beginning from close 
alongside the coffin ‘itself. In a few minutes the 
abbot was passing slowly between their ranks, 
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his string of 108 beads in one 
hand, and in the other a small 
gong fixed into a frame-work 
of wood, having a clapper so 
attached that every turn of 
the hand produces a sound. 
| He stopped in front of the 
| NH} i\) altar and coffin, and there 
Wi prostrated himself thrice, each 

time knocking his head upon 

the ground thrice, that being 

the number of per- 

formed before the Emperor 

of China, in the presence of 

death, and on other special 

occasions. He then rose, and 

at a given al the whole 

body of priests broke forth 

into a chant or intonation of 

that portion of the Buddhist 

liturgy set apart as the service 

for the dead, the abbot him. 

self adding to the general ef- 

fect by a stroke every now and 

then upon his little hand gong. 

When this was over, two little 

ragged boys were chosen from 

the now fast-increasing 

crowd, of whom to each was 

confided a streaming banner 

attached to the top of a light 

rod, ornamented with a blue 

and white spiral from top to 

bottom Both banners bore 

the same legend: “ Our hum- 

ble trust is in Amida Buddha, 

our guide.” These two boys 

were told off to head the pro- 

cession ; and then four priests, 

whose special duty it is, seized 

the box which held the dead 

man and bound it to a couple 

of stout bamboo poles, by the 

aid of which they carried it 

very comfortably and gently 

between them, without any of 

the g so hateful to 
Chinese sentiment. Following 
close upon the banners, the 
coffin-bearers themselves were 

followed by all the priests, 
walking two and two, and 
headed by the abbot, the 

whole company chanting in 
admirable time the words Na- 

mah Amitabha—“ We hum- 

bly trust in Amida Buddha.” 
A scuffing troop of idlers and 
children brought up our dis- 

orderly and thus we 

efore the “Gate 

of “Death,” through which the 

body of the priest had been 
carried two nights previously, 
and up the Via Mortis, or 
“Way of Death,” a small lane 
leading from the 

quarters to the cremation 

ground of the monastery, 

never used except upon such 

occasions as the present. On 

our way through the garden 

in which this lane terminated, 

we observed a black marble 

tablet standing in a little kiosk 

by the side of the path. This 

had been put up in memory 

of a white deer which had 

been presented to the mon- 

astery by a former prefect of 

Canton, celebrated as being 

long a favorite with the son 

of its old master, and because 

on the very day on which the 

boy was subsequently cut off 

in the flower of his youth the 

affectionate e laid down 

its head and died too-——they 

said of a broken hes We 

passed two of the substantial 

stone mausoleums into which 

e thrown, tied up in red 

the collected ashes of 

cremated priests ; but these 

are no longer in use, each 

having already received its 

full complement of 5048 bags, 

and the little square port-holes 

at the side have been bricked 

up for the last time. Mean- 

while, such remains of charred 

bones as are now gathered to- 

gether after every cremation 

are reverently deposited in 

small urns and piled in a tem- 

porary shed, with a slip of pa- 

per or memorandum attached 

to each, until sufficient money 

can be scraped together for 

the building of a new mauso- 

leum. We had now arrived 

in front of the furnace, a low 

brick building, quite operf on 

one side, and with apertures 

in two of the other three, for 

the purpose, we presume, of 
creating a proper draught. | 

Within was already prepared 

a funeral pyre consisting of 

billets of thick wood, and on 

the top of these the coffin was placed ready for 
the fire. The priests ranged themselves in the 
form of a horseshoe before the opening of the 
‘e, and once began to chant some 
passage from their sacred books; and it was 
not until some ten minutes had elapsed that a 
novice lighted a long-handled toreh and handed 
it respectfully to the abbot. The latter then 
stepped forward to a position mmmcdiately in 
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front of the furnace, and there he slowly waved 
the torch several times round and round, ut- 
tering at the same time an invocation to Buddha 
and all the saints on behalf of the dead man’s 
soul. While this was going on the novice had 
crept into the furnace, and after gently raising 
the upper lid of the box, was busily engaged in 
inserting therein pieces of wood, apparently well 
oiled, together with other combustible material. 
By the time the abbot had finished his prayer ev- 
ery thing was in readiness; he then handed the 
torch back to the novice, who forthwith placed it 
below the pyre, where oil had evidently been 
poured over the dry twigs used for lighting the 
fire. In a moment arose a blaze, and the flames 
began almost instantaneously to roar fiercely up- 
ward, devouring the thin planks of the box in 
which the dead man was sitting. This was the 
signal for departure. One by one the priests 
stole away, not caring to participate too-elosely 
in the last scene of all, until at length only a few 
were left behind to collect with pious hands the 
shé-li* of their departed brother. In less than 
two hours the fire had burned itself out. The 
earthly remains of “ United Wisdom” were placed 
in the customary urn, and deposited in the tem- 
porary mausoleum, while his immortal soul had 
soared aloft to the promised land, there to par- 
take of the infinite beatitude of Nirvana. 








EASTER-EVE. 


Ir’s quite too bad! I think I am 

The most unlucky girl in town. 
To-morrow Easter, as you know, 

And here’s a note from Madame Gowne. 


My dress not finished. “Sorry, but 
The trimming didn’t come in time. 

It had to be imported.” Well, 
Suppose it did, was that a crime? 


She said herself ’twas just the thing; 
Besides, I wanted something new. 

It cost enough. How could I guess 
The steamer would be overdue? 


Why did she say it should be done, 
And disappoint me? I declare 

It is a shame to serve me so, 
I've nothing in the world to wear! 


My hat has come? Oh yes; but then 
What use is that without the dress? 
You haven't any feeling, ma; 
I thought you'd pity my distress. 
Just think: to have to stay at home, 
And not see any one’s new things; 
Besides, you know, there are the flowers, 
And anthems Signor Tenna sings. 


Wear my old suit? Oh, horrors, ma! 
Why, what would people think and say? 
I'd rather never to church 
Than wear old clothes on Easter-day ! 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


A double Divorce Case.—Classics in the Sluams.—Poet- 
ry to Order.—Bright and the Governor-General. 

F marriages are really made in heaven, there 

must nevertheless be occasionally something 
wrong in the “cutting out;” they certainly are 
not always made to “ fit,” even with the best in- 
tentions of, at all events, one of the wearers of the 
wedding garments, A lady who had had so sad 
an experience of her husband that he had been di- 
vorced from her for cruelty, but who had been per- 
suaded by his friends to contract matrimony with 
him again, sued last week for a dissolution of the 
bond for the second time. This is said to be the 
only instance in which a person has been twice 
divorced from the same partner. It is certainly 
strange enough that such an unhappy experience 
of married life should have been thrown away. 
That the lady should have been venturous enough 
to try it with any body is extraordinary, but that 
she should have tried it with the same person is 
beyond belief. 

I read a wonderful account of a mill near Brad- 
ford where the machinery goes all night without 
supervision or attendance, and turns out in the 
morning (whether the hands “turn out” or not) 
“ quantities of beautiful articles, in great variety 
of pattern, in silk, cotton, and wool.” This is 
one of the things, one would say, that “must be 
seen to be believed,” but the whole thing goes on 
in the dark. 

Talking of machinery reminds one of the poor 
old Polytechnic, which was half burned down 
the other night. Though rather a dull place to 
the frivolous, young people who were desirous of 
“jmproving their minds,” like me, were pretty 
constant visitors there. How often have I heard 
those scientific lectures upon extinguishing con- 
flagrations (with a gentleman in flames to illus- 
trate them), showing how fires were absolutely im- 
possible in any well-regulated establishment. The 
water appliances, indeed, were admirable, only the 
hose, as I understand, did not hold the water, but 
burst. This “not holding water” seems to be 
the drawback to so many scientific things 

A certain classical poet, wishing to find out 
whether the good influences of his genius were 

ing themselves felt on the public at large, 
looked in at a bookseller’s shop in Holywell Street 
and inquired for “The Epic of Hades.”” The book- 
seller looked up the street and down the street, 
and then, in a hushed and regretful tone, ob- 
served: “ No, we have not got it, Sir; and indeed 
it is very dangerous for us to sell any thing of 
that kind now.” 

It is customary to contend that the age is not 
poetic, that the struggle for existence or for so- 
cial position, and the prosaic cares and ambitions 
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that assail us, have destroyed the gift of song; 
and yet if any one compares that much-maligned 
class of composition called “magazine poetry” 
with the same literature of thirty years ago, there 
is no question of the superior excellence of the 
modern specimens. At the date I have mention- 
ed there were more great poets than there are 
now; but it is not for lack of appreciation that 
great poets are wanting, for we have ten times 
the number of persons of cultivated taste, and 
among them a far larger and better class of versi- 
fiers, many of whom, had they lived earlier, would 
have been called by a higher title. What has at- 
tracted me just now to this subject, about which 
I claim to know something, is the answers to re- 
quired epitaphs upon those who fell at Rourke’s 
Drift, as advertised in Truth this week. I sup- 
pose that journal is scarcely one likely to attract 
contributors of a poetical turn, and it is therefore 
all the more remarkable how good some of these 
epitaphs are. It must be remembered, of course, 
that they are written, as it were, “to order,” 
and for a prize of two guineas. The one that 
succeeded in gaining this honorarium runs as 
follows : 
a pes v9 Ay, but Censure’s words fall idly on 
ear 
We only hear their dying cheer, their last despair- 
ing shout. 
A blunder! AY, but History’s page will not its 
record 


For soon as it ‘was written down their life-blood 
wiped it out.” 


The chief ideas of the above, it is true, are de- 
rived from Tennyson and Sterne, but the adapta- 
tion is good. 

Thanks to Mr. Peace, burglary has “set in” 
with such vigor that there seems little hope of 
stopping it. We Londoners can hardly be too 
thankful that we don’t live in the country, and 
especially in the suburbs. Moreover, every burg- 
lar now uses a revolver, which he will probably 
continue to do till the same wholesome regulation 
is passed concerning the possession of that weap- 
on—since it presupposes “ robbery with violence” 
—that attaches to garroting, namely, the appli- 
cation of the cat-o’-nine-tails, But where I do 
think a stand should be made by the authorities 
is against the new system of practical joking 
which now seems to form part of the profession. 
A burglar, after emptying half a dozen barrels at 
his pursuers, was captured the other day with a 
piece of blackened glass in his possession, by 
which, when a light is placed behind it, a death’s- 
head is presented to the eyes of the suddenly 
awakened sleeper. Now, for my part, I would 
quite as soon be shot as frightened to death ; and 
I do hope this magic-lantern business will be put 
a stop to by the strong hand. “ Here’s a slide!” 
says the clown in the pantomime, and we roar at 
him; but a slide with a death’s-head on it at 
midnight is nothing to laugh at. 

A good story comes from Chatsworth, the an- 
cestral seat of the Cavendishes, where it is whis- 
pered that eminent guests will sometimes sit up 
in the smoking-room till cock-crow. John Bright 
was staying there the other day, and in the pres- 
ence of Lord Northbrook (an ex-Governor-Gener- 
al) fell foul of Governor-Generals indiscriminately. 
He carried his point without, however, concilia- 
ting his opponent, and at 2 a.m. the party broke 
up. The servants had gone to bed, and in that 
enormous mansion it is very difficult for a stran- 
ger to find his way about. “I wonder which is 
my room?” said J.B. “I only remember that 
in the passage opposite the door there is a bust 
of the Duchess of Sutherland.” The rest of the 
company accompanied the tribune of the peo- 
ple in his search, and after an hour found it. 
Then said one of the party to Lord Northbrook, 
“T should have thought you had been at Chats- 
worth often envugk to know your way about.” 
“ Of course I did,” answered his Excellency. “I 
knew that man Bright’s room well enough, but 
I was not going to help him—not I.” 

R. Kemaze, of London. 











AN EASTER LILY. 


EUDS are not of the Middle Ages only. In 

the milder forms permitted by modern civ- 
ilization they exist all the world over, even in our 
decorous New England. Less deadly than those of 
old, but hardly less implacable, they are petted, 
persevered in, and handed down to the next gen- 
eration with as much zeal and sincerity as though 
Vermont were Verona, and the parties in ques- 
tion Montagues and Capulets instead of Smiths 
and Browns. 

Such a feud had for over thirty years subsisted 
between the Greers of the Summit and the Greers 
of the Hollow, two substantial farmsteads distant 
about fifteen miles from each other. Fifteen 
miles is an excellent quarrelling distance. It is 
near enough to promote frequent collision, and 
quite too far to admit of the softening influences 
of every-day intercourse. There are versions and 
counter-versions as to the exact cause of the 
original dispute. Either side has its story, agree- 
ing as to general facts, but widely differing as to 
the deductions involved. It was the gold and 
the silver shield over again. So much was con- 
ceded, that the alienation began with two old 
Greers, brothers, long since dead, who had gone 
to law about a bit of “medder land.” The suit 
was decided, after his decease, in favor of Sam 
Greer, of the Summit. Later came a quarrel be- 
tween the sons of the old men respecting the an- 
cestry of a cow, avowed by one and denied by 
the other to be of the true Jersey breed. Sam 
Greer the younger met “ young Tom” of the Hol- 
low at a county fair; words ensued, and the re- 
sult of the “ words” was an action for assault and 
battery. The breach widened, as breaches will. 
Absolute non-intercourse was enforeed between 
the families during Sam Greer’s lifetime, and re- 
spect for his wishes, combined with ig de 
Samille, continued it after his decease. His chil- 


1 dren were too young to reason about the matter, 





his wife, a mild, tenacious woman, saw no occa- 
sion for interference. “It wasn’t none of her 
affair, but Mr..Greer had a strong feeling about 
it, and she guessed things might as well stay as 
they were. Quarrelling was wrong—she knew 
that well enough—but this wasn’t quarrelling. 
She never had spoken to any of the Hollow peo- 
ple in her life, and she never wanted to; they 
went their way, and she would go hers.” Hav- 
ing thus disposed of the matter according to her 
light and her conscience, Mrs. Greer dismissed it 
from her mind, sent her daughters to a “semi- 
nary,” her boy to the School of Technology, and 
settled herself in comfort to enjoy the privileges 
and immunities of widowhood and the h 


“Where did you get flowers? Has any one 
set up a greenhouse since I went away ?” 

“No; but almost every body keeps pot plants, 
and they are all glad to lend them for the pur- 
pose. My large pittesporum is in bloom. I sent 
that over, with a calla or two and a pink azalea, 
and quite a number of geraniums. Mrs. Allen had 
roses and hyacinths and some pots of oxalis ; and 
there were a number of other things—enough to 
make quite a pretty effect. Miss Greer brought 
a beautiful Easter lily, with at least a dozen flow- 
ers on it. I can’t imagine how she contrived to 
make it blossom just at the right time. By-the 
way, that is your name too, Mr. Greer. Are they 

tions of yours, these Greers of the Hollow?” 





of the farm—privileges from which, she said to 
herself, she was not likely to be ousted for some 
time to come, Philip, her son, being only eight- 
een, with his education before him, and not the 
sort of fellow who would want to settle down 
early and take things out of her hands. 

Meanwhile, to the Greers of the Hollow had 
also arrived those changes which await all mor- 
tal conditions. As their relatives of the Summit 
waxed in prosperity, they waned. “Young Tom” 
was old Tom now, a bedridden paralytic, with 
faculties overclouded by the mists of his fearful 
malady. His wife, though a good woman, as the 
neighborhood allowed, “as well-appearing and 
good-hearted a woman as could be,” had no fac- 
ulty or knack of management about her. There 
was no son to step into the father’s place and fill 
the breach, only a slip of a daughter, and girls 
—such girls as Azalea Greer, at least—do not 
count for much. This odd name of Azalea was 
a first and last effort of fancy on the part of her 
mother, who imagined a resemblance between 
the rose fairness of her baby and the delicate 
pink-white blossoms just then abloom in the 
thickets which bordered the home-meadow. It 
was with some misgivings that she suggested the 
name, but to her surprise her husband granted it 
without objection. “It didn’t matter what a girl 
was called,” he declared. “The first boy, when 
he came, should be a Tom like his father before 
him, and be fetched up to lick the Summit Greers, 
or he would know the reason why.” But no boy 
came, and little Azalea grew up alone and com- 
panionless in the big farm-house. 

She was a pretty creature, gentle and slender, 
with a shy woodland grace not unlike that of her 
namesake, and the romantic name suited her bet- 
ter than such titles usually do their wearers. 
Like theirs the pure pale pink which tinged her 
cheeks, and the soft clear white into which it 
melted, while the singularly fresh red of her 
mouth supplied that point of brighter color which 
gives to the wild azalea its unexpected vividness. 
It was a face over whose combinations of tint an 
artist would have raved. But there were no art- 
ists at the Hollow, and none in the little church 
at Hollow End, where Azalea sat on Sundays by 
her mother’s side in a square old-fashioned pew. 
The Greers of the Hollow were Episcopalians, the 
Summit Greers rigid Calvinists—another point of 
divergence between the families. 

Philip Greer was two years older than his un- 
known second cousin at the Hollow. No Greer 
before him had received a college education, nor 
would he, in all probability, had his father lived to 
direct the matter. To be taken out of the rut of 
family traditions and jealousies was in every way 
advantageous to him. Contact with the world 
liberalized and widened, absence from home gave 
the natural generosity of his nature fair play, and 
he developed into a really fine fellow, high-spirit- 
ed, frank, and popular. Of the “feud” and its 
progress he was of course aware, but it held so 
little place in his thoughts that when, toward the 
end of his second college year, he the in- 
vitation of his chum, Robert Ashe, for a Saturday 
and Sunday at Hollow End, it never occurred to 
him that by doing so he brought himself into the 
close neighborhood of the hostile family of Greers 
whom his father had disliked so much. 

“By George! this is pleasant,” he exclaimed, 
as they drove over from the three-mile-away rail- 
road station, “What an air! It never seems 
worth while to breathe in Boston. I could almost 
think I was smelling flowers; but there can’t be 
any up yet, I suppose ?” 

“Not hereabouts. We are very late with our 
springs,” replied his friend. “ But that’s all stuff 
about Boston air, Phil. It’s first-rate air, I think— 
just as good as need be; and as for flowers, haven’t 
you noticed the crocuses in the Public Garden, and 
the grass on the Common—green as June? Give 
me the city !” 

“ And give me the country! I was born on a 
farm, and I hope always to live on one.” 

“ And I was born on a farm, and hope never 
to live on one,” retorted Robert. 

The good-humored wrangle only ended with their 
arrival at the Ashe homestead. It was more than 
an ordinary farm-house; it was a substantial old 
mansion, square, panelled, low-ceiled, such as gtill 
exist here and there in out-of-the-way places, un- 
reached as yet by the ruthless hand of “ improve- 
ment.” Inside were many comforts, and an air 
of old-fashioned refinement, which Mrs. Ashe, a 
woman of superior taste and education, had known 
how to value and preserve. 

“What's going on, mother?” demanded Rob- 
ert, after greetings and supper were over, and 
the travellers, warmed ‘and refreshed, were enjoy- 
ing an unchidden cigar by the fireside. “I say, 
Phil, isn’t it jolly to have a mother who don’t ob- 
ject to smoking ?” 

“Tt would be odd if I did, after the breaking 
in I have had,” replied his ’ mother. “A pipe- 
loving father and five smoking brothers, to begin 
with, then a husband with a cigar in his mouth, 
and three boys just as bad. I ought to be used 
to it by this time, certainly.- What did you ask 
me, Robbie? Nothing ever ‘goes on’ here, you 
know. Except the confirmation to-morrow. That 
is something. It is Easter-Sunday, you'll recollect. 
Mrs. Allen and I have been at the church all the 
afternoon arranging flowers,” 





“Distant ones,” replied Phil, stiffly. Then he 
chid himself as absurd, and went on, frankly: 
“That is to say, we are second cousins, I believe ; 
but there was some quarrel in my grandfather’s 
time, and we have had nothing to do with each 
other since. I don’t know the rights and wrongs 
of the matter exactly. Are there many of them ?” 

“Only one daughter—this pretty little Azalea.” 

“ Azalea! Ye gods, what a name!” put in 
Robert. 

“Yes, it is an odd name. Old Mr. Greer was 
dreadfully disappointed not to have a son, I have 
heard. He is bedridden now and a paralytic, 
and I fear things are not going well with them. 
There is no one to manage the farm but an in- 
efficient hired man, you see, and it has run down 
badly. I am sorry for Azalea Greer. She is a 
nice girl, and it is a lonely life for her; but there 
seems no helpin it.” 

The morning dawned as Easter-morning should 
—fair, cloudless, and It was early April, 
and the trees were leafless still, but the rising sap 
tinted their boughs with lovely shades of orange, 
pink, and rosy brown, and all the woods were full 
of sweet prophetic scents, caught from sun-warm- 
ed mould and invisible buds. Catkins swung their 
pearl gray tassels from the willows’ branches ; a 
sense of hope, of expectation, filled the air. Earth 
made ready for her renewal—type of that greater 
resurrection which Easter prefigures. The sun- 
shine sifted down in a fine rain of gold, and win- 
ter and all wintry things seemed in a moment to 
slip away and be forgotten. 

The little church at Hollow End was fragrant 
with flowers. Phil thought of the hired decora- 
tions of the great city churches, of choirs whose 
anthems of joy are calculated at market rates, 
note by note, and the contrast pleased him. The 
service, which had for him the charm of com- 
parative novelty, seemed especially tender and 
striking in the simplicity of its country setting. 
He was touched and sobered into a gentle grav- 
ity unusual to his gay nature. At such unwonted 
moments the heart is made ready for a new and 
strong impression. Phil’s heart was ready; the 
impression came. 

The candidates for confirmation were request- 
ed to come forward to the chancel. The last to 
appear was a young girl, whose dress brushed 
Philip’s sleeve as she went by. He was con- 
scious of a fragrance of lilies, and his eyes fol- 
lowed with vague interest as she knelt or stood 
among the rest; but he could see only a slender 
figure dressed in gray, and a great knot of hair, 
like burnished red gold, at the back of a small 
head. The service over, she turned, and what 
seemed to him the sweetest face that ever mortal 
possessed was suddenly revealed to his eyes— 
pure in outline, softly tinted, shy, tender, with 
long downcast lashes drooping over a cheek like 
a wild rose. No color relieved her dress, but be- 
low the fair arched throat a single lily was fast- 
ened with a knot of white ribbon. 

To fall in love instantaneously with a stranger 
is a foolish thing enough, no doubt; still, young 
men have done it from time to time in all ages, and 
Philip Greer did it now. A sort of wave of sur- 
prise, joy, recognition, swept over and lifted him 
as on a tide as this sweet vision neared him, 
passed, vanished. Only decorum kept him in 
his place another moment. He longed to turn, 
to follow, to see that face again. With the final 
“ Amen” he caught at his hat and made a bolt 
for the door. Alas! his charmer had disappear- 
ed. He sought with his eyes this way, that, but 
in vain. At last a glimpse of a gray cloak sur- 
mounted by a little gray hat rewarded his search, 
and making what haste he could through the 
crowd, he gained the door in time to see her 
drive away in a farm wagon with two or three 
other people. It was like the evanishment of 
Cinderella, and, as in that case, only one tangi- 
ble trace remained behind of the fair departed. 
On the ground, close to where the wagon had 
stood, lay, broken from its stalk, an Easter lily. 
Phil had just time to secure this treasure and 
cram it into his pocket when he was joined by 
his friend and his friend’s mother. 

“What made you hurry out so?” demanded 
Robert. “I saw you streaking through the 
crowd like a lamp-lighter, and couldn’t imagine 
what was to pay. Was it a fit coming on, or 
nose-bleed ?” 

“Neither. I—I wanted to get out,” replied 
Phil, incoherently. 

“ Oh, that was it, was it ?” rejoined Robert, with 
a chuckle. He looked so ripe for mischief that 
Phil dared not allude to the gray charmer, about 
whom he was dying to inquire. He gave the 
conversation a turn to indifferent subjects till 
he thought his friend’s suspicions were allayed. _ 
Then: 

“ Mrs. Ashe, who was that young lady who was 
confirmed—in gray?” he asked, in a would-be in- 
different tone. 

“In gray? Let me see. With a blue scarf 
on, you mean?” 

“No, all in gray—with a lily.” 

“ Oh, that was your distant cousin Azalea Greer. 
I am glad you noticed her. Is she not pretty ?” 

“ Rather,” answered Philip, hypocritically. 

“Hem!” put in Rob, maliciously. “ Didn’t I 


notice a female in gray, by-the-way, just in front 
of you as you fled from the church in that re- 
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markable fashion? Was she the one? Was it 
the tie of blood asserting itself? Come, Phil, 
confess. Did you experience a ‘drawing,’ a con- 
viction that she belonged to your folks? Or was 
it general curiosity ?” 

“General curiosity,” asserted Philip, menda- 
ciously. But he pleased and surprised Mrs. Ashe 
later in the day by some remarks—wonderfully 
sensible and judicious for so young a man, they 
seemed to her—on the subject of family quar- 
rels, their folly and absurdity, and the sweets of 
peace and good-will. 

“ Now there is that absurd feud of ours,” he 
added. “The Greers always have been a fight- 
ing race, imagine. They enjoy abattle. I sup- 
pose I have the combative element somewhere 
about me too, but every generation is bound to 
be an improvement on the last if it can, and I 
mean to make it the business of my life to bring 
about a more Christian state of things.” 

“That is a good and blessed resolve for Easter- 
day,” said Mrs. Ashe, looking at him with kindly 
eyes full of approbation. 

Poor Philip! It is easy to resolve, but the vis 
inertia is strong, and it was less easy to accom- 
plish his purpose. He made divers efforts dur- 
ing the long vacation to convince his mother of 
the impropriety of disputes, and the desirability 
of reconciliations where there had been disputes. 
She agreed with him in theory, but always it end- 
ed with: “But we ain’t called on to have any 
thing to do with those Hollow Greers, so far as I 
ean see. ’Tisn’t as if we wished to act injurious- 
ly to them in any way; we don’t; and we never 
have; but they’re there and we’re here, and we'd 
better stay so. It don’t seem quite respectful to 
your father, either, to be extending the right hand 
of fellowship to folks he couldn’t abide the men- 
tion of. It’s like going against his convictions ; 
and, besides, I don’t see any good to be gained 
by it.” 

As for the girls, they thought Phil downright 
absurd to be making such a fuss about nothing. 
How did he know that the other Greers wanted 
to be reconciled ? 

He didn’t. That was the worst of it. What 
between mother and sisters and his own doubts, 
the poor fellow’s courage might have failed many 
a time had it not been for that unconsciously given 
talisman of peace, Azalea’s Easter lily. Over its 
dry and odorless petals Philip vowed persever- 
ance. He kept the lily in his pocket-book as a 
sort of fetich, and fortified by frequent glances 
at it his waning resolution. 

In September he made the Ashes another vis- 
it, during which he walked over to the Hollow, 
and introduced himself to his kinsfolk, who were 
more kin than kind. His reception was civil 
enough from Mrs. Greer, who had really no feel- 
ing on the subject, and Azalea was shyly cordial ; 
but the accidental mention of his visit afterward 
roused “ old Tom” tr: such a paroxysm of helpless 
fury that on his second call Mrs. Greer, with many 
apologies, begged him not to come again. “It 
seemed to hurt her husband to have him in the 
house,” she said. Philip’s only consolation in this 
defeat was the pained blush on Azalea’s cheek, 
and the pleading expression of her brown eyes, 
lifted for one moment to his face as they parted. 

“T know I could make her like me,” he said 
that night to the lily, “if I could have a chance. 
But what hard work it is to get a chance !” 

Only the faint heart, however, need be hope- 
less of winning, and Philip Greer was not faint- 
hearted. It took time: there were many dis- 
couragements, many misgivings, but he persisted 
bravely, and one by one obstacles gave way, and 
difficulties smoothed themselves out. Perhaps 
Mrs. Ashe suspected his secret; she certainly 
helped him greatly by frequent invitations to Hol- 
low End, and by bringing him and Azalea togeth- 
er. These meetings had their natural result, and 
by the time that old Tom Greer died, in the early 
winter, there was no impediment remaining, so far 
as Azalea and her mother were concerned. To 
convince Mrs. Samuel Greer and her daughters 
was more difficult ; but here again Mrs. Ashe play- 
ed a part in aid of true love. She invited Philip’s 
sisters over for a visit ; they met Azalea as though 
by accident, took a fancy to her, and being hearty, 
good-humored girls, felt their prejudices give way 
at once under the effect of her gentleness and 
charm. “She was really a dear little thing,” they 
told their mother. “It was a great pity her fa- 
ther treated papa so. He must have been a hate- 
ful old man, but Azalea was quite different. And, 
after all, she was their cousin. And mightn’t 
they ask her over some day to spend a week ?” 
Mrs. Greer objected faintly, but was overruled in 
the end; and Azalea once recognized and admitted 
as a factor in the existing state of things, the rest 
was easyenough. Rather a long engagement fol- 
lowed, but in Easter week, two years from the 
date of their first meeting, Philip obtained the de- 
sire of his heart, and the long feud between the 
Greer families finally terminated at the wedding, 
which took place in the little church where he 
and Azalea had first met. It was prettily decked 
with evergreen wreaths and flowers for the occa- 
sion—an innovation to which Mrs. Greer of the 
Summit felt bound, as a Presbyterian, to object. 

“Tt’s too much like the Romanists,” she re- 
marked. “And I can’t approve of the idea of 
turning a church into a flower show. And why 
on earth did Azalea wear that big lily in her hair 
instead of artificials? It looked so queer.” 

But Azalea’s flower was chosen to please Philip. 

“ Orange blossoms wouldn’t suit you at all,” he 
whispered, coaxingly. ‘I hate imitations and 
shams of all sorts. There is only one flower in 
the world which suits you perfectly, my darling. 
You know what that is. Shall I ever forget how 
you looked that morning? See, I have it here, 
the only lily you wore. How often I have looked 
at it, and vowed that this day should come, if I 
had to wait ten years for it! And now it has 


come, and you will wear its fellow in your hair to 
You will, will you not, my Easter 








THE LITTLE SISTERS OF THE 
SNOW. 
(Saneurnarta CANADENSIS.) 
Wuen April woods are all in bud, 
And wistful south winds blow, 
When rushing brooks are bright with flood, 
And hill-tops bare of snow, 


Then in the forest’s lonely glades 
The careless blue-birds see 

A crowd of white-capped little maids 
Rise from their nunnery. 


Each cell, a dark and wrinkled leaf, 
Close folded from the sun, 

Keeps sweet novitiate, cool and brief, 
For every tiny nun. 


More white than milk that foams and flows 
They lift their placid heads, 

Amid these rough and rocky homes, 
From out their leaf-strewn beds. 


No trace of passion or of pain 
Across their brows is drawn; 
They bow not to the sun or rain, 
Nor turn to meet the dawn. 


Yet dare to pluck one bud away 
Where that pale conclave grows, 
From the chill stem you make your prey 
What scarlet life-blood flows. 


Dear Little Sisters of the Snow, 
Beneath that virgin veil 

What fires of hidden passion glow 
To mock your drapery pale! 


And we who gather, scant of ruth, 
Your blossoms cold and fair, 

Pluck also some unbidden truth 
That startles us to prayer. 











Ladies’ Spring and Summer Suits, 
Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 273. 


Fig. 1.—Panrer Potonaise anv Sairrep Rounp 
Skirt. The panier polonaise costume is an exam- 
ple of the Marie Antoinette styles that are revived 
this season. This elegant model is copied from 
a Parisian dress kindly furnished us by Messrs. 
James M‘Creery & Co., to whom we are also in- 
debted for the other stylish models illustrated on 
the same page. The new features of this polo- 
naise are its paniers and the shirred apron which 
accompanies it ; the apron is attached to the front 
breadths of the lower skirt. This design is suit- 
able for all dressy fabrics, such as grenadine, 
satin, silk, Pompadour foulard, Chambéry gauze, 
ete., and the polonaise may accompany a trained 
skirt as appropriately as a short one. The dress 
illustrated has a polonaise of velvet-striped black 
grenadine, with black silk apron and lower skirt, 
with whalebone fringe for trimming. The entire 
costume may be made of one material, but it is 
more effective when two fabrics are used. The 
basque front of the polonaise is left plain a short 
distance to give the width of a vest; then the 
panier scarf is attached in pleats beneath a bow 
on each side, and these pleats extend over the 
hips, giving the full appearance now considered 
stylish, The polonaise back has princesse out- 
lines extending plain and smooth below the waist 
line, with additional fullness below, which is bouf- 
fantly draped. The front of the waist has a Pom- 
padour square of silk or else of satin set on; a 
revers edges this square and passes around the 
neck, The bows are made of satin ribbon. The 
shirred apron front is composed of three gored 
breadths that are gauged down the middle of the 
front and on each side. This is the old-fashioned 
shirring made by five or six parallel rows of gath- 
ering placed about a third of an inch apart. This 
is trimmed also with fringe, and as the lower skirt 
is entirely concealed by it, most modistes use a 
foundation or lining of paper-muslin or silesia 
for the lower skirt, and merely cover it to the 
knee with silk. 

Fig. 2.—Panter Basque, Bourrant OvEr-Skirt, 
AnD Demi-TraINeD Skirt. The panier basque with 
bouffant over-skirt and demi-train is a simple and 
youthful design for thin dresses, such as white 
muslins, grenadine, batiste, barége, lawn, etc., and 
is also appropriate for the Pompadour foulards, 
summer silks, and fine sheer French buntings. The 
original from which the picture was made is of 
white muslin trimmed with pleatings and Breton 
lace, also bows of narrow pale blue satin ribbon. 
Mothers about to make their daughters’ gradua- 
ting and Commencement dresses will find this an 
appropriate model. French nansook, India mus- 
lin, and the new Persian lawn are the soft sheer 
fabrics chosen when plain thin white dresses are 
made; when figured muslins are preferred, Swiss 
muslin is used, with dots, sprigs, stripes, or cres- 
cents that look like embroidery, but are really 
woven in. Valenciennes lace trimming for white 
dresses is superseded by Breton lace and a great 
deal of embroidery, either thickly wrought or else 
in very open patterns. Insertion to match is set 
in—not merely sewed on—to simulate a vest. 
The front of the basque is rounded by being 
caught up in pleats in the side seam to look full 
on the hips in panier fashion. The back lies flat, 
but, if the wearer chooses, it can be lengthened 

slightly and caught up in a curve also. Pleated 
lace or muslin edges the basque. The pretty 
aprons are two pleated scarfs edged below with 
pleated lace or muslin; they are made to cross 
the front and meet the bouffant back of the over- 
skirt on the sides. The back of the over-skirt 
has a jabot effect down each side, and is caught 
up at intervals to make it very bouffant. Two 
pleated flounces trim the lower skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Revers Basque with Sarrep Vest, 





Sumrep Over-Sxirt, anp Snort Rovunp Skirt. 
This stylish costume is commended as a model 
for combining two fabrics of kindred shade, such 
as camel’s-hair, cashmere, or French bunting 
with accessories of satin, silk, or moiré. The 
dress illustrated is of tan-colored camel’s-hair 
combined with satin of a similar shade. The 
basque of the camel’s-hair has a satin vest, which 
is sewed to it permanently in a seam that partly 
fits the corsage, hence only one dart is required 
in each front. The satin vest is shirred in hori- 
zontal clusters at intervals, and is fastened mere- 
ly by hooks and eyes, as buttons and holes would 
break the effect of the full shirring. The revers 
is sewed in the seam that joins the vest to the 
basque, and extends around the neck. The mid- 
dle forms of the back are cut off, and are filled 
out to their proper length with a pleating of sat- 
in. The over-skirt is very long and of simple 
shape. The front is very narrow, and is covered 
with satin shirred across in clusters to match the 
vest. The wide side gores are then extended far 
enough to meet the soft drapery of the back. 
The short round skirt beneath is almost conceal- 
ed by the long over-skirt. 

Each pattern is accompanied by a full printed 
description of the manner of putting it together, 
and the quantity of material required for the suit. 
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THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS.* 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue rushing of the brook wakened Laura, and 
she gazed about her; slowly and dimly the sense of 
where she was came upon her, and she resolved 
that she would stay in bed. There was no nurse 
to dress her, no elegant toilette arrangements 
such as she was always in the habit of using: a 
little earthenware bowl and jug in the place of 
her luxurious bath, a good coarse towel instead 
of the snowy damask linen, and over the foot of 
the bed a common print dress and a checked 
apron—both spotlessly clean—had been placed. 
She looked at them and buried her face in her 
pillow. The Motherkin called her in vain. Aft- 
er waiting a long while she came up to her. 

“ Why are you not out of bed, my child ?” she 
asked, most kindly. “It is a bright, clear morn- 
ing. Are you not well?” 

Laura said nothing; ashamed of her own sulki- 
ness, she yet was not prepared to acknowledge it. 

“Come, shall I help you dress? do you need as- 
sistance ?” 

Still no reply. 

“ Ah, what a pity you are ill!” said the Moth- 
erkin. “I had some nice chocolate ready for your 
breakfast, but I will have to go make some gruel. 
Poor child! poor child!” And away she went, 
leaving Laura with her head still buried in her 
pillow. In a short time she returned, bearing a 
large cup of gruel and a slice of bread, which she 
placed beside Laura. Then she bathed the child’s 
face and brushed her hair, Laura submitting in 
silence. When she had re-arranged the bed and 
made it comfortable, she kissed her and left her. 

After a while Laura tasted the gruel, making 
faces over it; but she emptied the cup; in the 
same way the bread disappeared; and then, get- 
ting very tired of lying in bed, she rose and went 
to the window. 

What a day it was! So sunny and bright; and 
how merrily ran the brook, and how she longed 
to see its drops sparkle between her fingers as 
they had done the day before! How velvety and 
soft was the grass, how yellow the buttercups! 
and she was sure she saw a humming-bird dip- 
ping down into the flowers in the Motherkin’s gar- 
den. 

A new idea came to her. Why not dress and 
get out of the window, underneath which was a 
shed, and so drop down into the garden? The 
clothes were slipped on hurriedly; her little fin- 
gers were so eager that the buttons went in and 
out of their holes again. Then softly on tiptoe 
she scrambled out. Her skirts caught, her fingers 
were scratched, the skin was peeled from a spot 
on one little knee; but, ah! how delicious this 
liberty! Her feet no sooner touched the earth 
than she ran swiftly to the brook, and the shoes 
and stockings were left to themselves while she 
waded in the clear cool water. It was such an 
unknown delight, such happiness, that Laura for- 
got she was Laura, and might have been any lit- 
tle wood bird. Out of the brook and on to the 
grass, off the grass and into the woods. Flowers 
were here, and she gathered her hands and apron 
full; berries, too—sweet, red, wild strawberries, 
with a perfume so rare, so aromatic. She stained 
her fingers and stained her lips. Hark! what 
was that? A rabbit, and down went flowers and 
berries for a hunt over the stones and briers. 
Heeding nothing, she went after Bunny, who sud- 
denly popped into his burrow, with a whisk of 
his little tail and a kick of his little legs for good- 
by. Then a loud chattering made her aware of 
Mr. Squirrel’s presence, and she watched him 
jumping from bough to bough. Wondering if 
he would come to her if she kept very still, she 
sat so motionless that by-and-by her little head 
began to nod, and, wearied with her unusual ex- 
ercise, she fell fast asleep, leaning against a tree. 

When she awoke she was still in the same pos- 
ture; but her knee smarted, her legs were stiff, 

and she was very hungry. Besides, she knew not 
which way to turn. She was lost—or thought 
herself so, which was nearly as bad. 

After all, it would be nice to see the Mother- 
kin’s kind face and hear her pleasant voice; but 
how should she explain her naughtiness, her 
make-believe sickness ; and how, above all, should 
she find her way back? A few tears of repent- 
ance and real sorrow rained down a while, and 
then Laura, who was no coward,made up her 











mind that she would tell the Motherkin the truth, 
and that she was sorry and would try to do better. 

A rustling in the bushes startled her, but she 
hoped it might be Grim. It was not, however; 
but it was one of the Motherkin’s pigs ; and know- 
ing that Monsieur Piggie had to go home some 
time or other, she thought the safest course would 
be to fellow him. 

Alas! Mr. Pig was no gallant; he had not even 
common courtesy. He did not so much as grunt 
agreeably, but squealed in the most piggish man- 
ner ; for he, too, was hungry, and he led poor Lau- 
ra right through a swamp, covering her with mud. 

As they emerged from the swamp Laura 
thought she saw the cottage far away under the 
hill before them ; and as Piggie ran squealing on, 
she kept up the pursuit. Into the woods again, 
and out through the bushes, till a nice hedge 
showed they were near home; and now Mr. Pig- 
gie ranff to his sty, and Laura, creeping through 
the hedge and up the garden walk with downcast 
face, went up to the open door, longing to throw 
herself in the Motherkin’s arms and ask her par- 
don for all her bad behavior. 

No one was to be seen. Not a sound came 

from the cottage. The door stood open, and on 
the table was a loaf of brown bread and a pitch- 
er of milk. 
Laura knew not what to do. She was raven- 
ously hungry, but she was in too dirty a condition 
to touch food. She looked in and out and around, 
but no one was there. She mounted the ladder 
in hopes yet of finding the Motherkin. Her room 
was as she had left it, with the exception of a note 
pinned on the muslin curtain of the window. It 
read thus: 


“Lrrrte Lapy Lavra,—Necessary and urgent 
business compels me to leave home for a day or 
two, My good, kind, faithful Grim has fallen and 
lamed himself, and I must attend to various mat- 
ters which he always has done for me. You are 
quite safe here—no one can molest you; but you 
will be obliged to prepare your owr. food, feed the 
chickens and pigs, milk the cow, and keep the cot- 
tage tidy. Do this bravely, little Laura, and you 
will be rewarded. Remember that a lady is none 
the less a lady for being able to take care of her- 
self and others, and also remember that the faith- 
ful creatures who are dependent upon you will 
suffer if you neglect them. Animals they are, 
but God made them, and requires us to be kind 
to them.” 


This was all the note said, except that “Taz 
MotHERKIN” was written underneath as signature. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir Laura had been astonished before, she was 
still more so now, and so much so that she real- 
ly could not collect her thoughts. She felt like 
crying, but she could not; she felt angry, but 
there was no way of venting anger; so she just 
sat still on the floor a while and counted the nails 
in the boards. This had the happiest effect, for 
after she had gone over and over the nails, a few 
quiet thoughts came to her. 

First she must make herself clean ; so, dropping 
all her clothes, she gave herself for the first time 
in her life a good scrubbing. She made a great 
splashing, and succeeded in getting the floor very 
wet; but she also made herself very sweet and 
nice, and found plenty of clean clothes ready for 
her hanging on the pegs. Then she went down 
below and ate a whole loaf of bread and drank 
about a quart of milk. This also had a good ef- 
fect, for she begun to face the situation, and de- 
termined to do her best. As she sat meditating 
she heard a great noise among the fowls, and it 
reminded her of what she had to do. Going to 
the cupboard in search of food for them, she 
found a slip of paper and a key; on the slip of 
paper was written : 

“This key opens a door in the rock; there you 
will find food for the chickens and pigs; hay and 
straw for the cow are in the barn. The key-hole 
is just this side of the vine that hangs beside the 
cottage door.” 

Her doubts were now dispelled, and, doing as 
the paper directed, she opened the door into a 
large, cool, rock cellar, full of provisions of all 
kinds. 

On the shelves were pots of butter and lard, 
pans of sweet milk and curds, empty pans shin- * 
ing, all ready for fresh milk, a milking pail and 
stool. Hams and tongues hung from the roof, 
with bunches of sweet herbs. Barrels of flour 
and sugar, vinegar and molasses, were in another 
room off the large one. Opening a closet, she 
found jars of clear jellies and delicious preserves. 
Every fruit that one could think of was here, 
crystallized in the most inviting manner. 

Nothing was wanting, not even cheeses or pick- 
les, and on a shelf by itself was a chicken pie as 
if for her immediate use when hungry. 

Grain for the fowls stood ready in huge bags, 
and she knew, because Nannette had told her, 
that sour milk was good for the pigs. After sur- 
veying all these goodly stores she went out to 
the chickens, just in time to drive away a great 
hawk which was creating much fear among them. 
Then Mr. Pig was attended to; but it was with 
much quaking that she carried the milking stool 

into the barn where waited the patient cow. Nev- 
er in all her life had she attempted this. Once 
or twice she had watched the cowherds at the 
castle, and she hardly dared to think of any thing 
now in that dear home. Mooly was very quiet 
and good, and glad to be relieved, but poor little 
Laura’s fingers ached when her duty was ended, 
and she was very tired by the time she had emp- 
tied the milk into the pans and locked the rock 
cellar. Then she sat herself down in the cottage 


doorway, and had a little homesick cry, and won- 
dered if her mother was playing on her harp in 
the great parlor of the castle, and if she longed 
to see her little daughter. 





* Copyright, 1879, by Harrzr & Broruens. 
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Then the fire had to be lighted 
and tea made, and Laura no 
longer was awkward, but very 
alert, for now she had the will- 
ing spirit which makes every 
thing so much easier to do than 
where there is reluctance. 

After tea Grim said he would 
tell her what he had seen on his lit- 
tle journey, so drawing near the 
chairs upon which he was rest- 


listened to the old man’s tale. 


—_—_—_. 


CHAPTER V. 


“T must explain to little Lady 
Laura,” said Grim, with a wave 
of his hand toward the Mother- 
kin, “if you will allow me, mad- 
| am, that we fairies have the pow- 
J er of making ourselves unseen 
whenever we wish, though we sel- 
dom use the power except for 
some useful purpose.” 

“Ab,” thought Laura, “ per- 
haps I was not so much alone 
in the Motherkin’s absence as I 
thought.” 

“And thus it is,” continued 
the dwarf, “that we see many 
strange things; but I have noth- 
ing very remarkable at present 
to relate, for my journey was an 
ordinary one but for my accident. 
I had to see the elves who had 
charge of healing herbs, and gain 
their permission to cull them, for 








“Tr WAS ONE OF THE MOTHERKIN’S PIGs.” 


they are very particular that they 
should be pulled in the right sea- 
son, and they so cover their gar- 


and weary little Laura still sat, listening to the | dens up that one could easily think there was not 


crickets, watching the fire-flies as they flashed 
their tiny lamps in her face, and half humming 
the refrain of a song of her mother’s which seem- 
ed to be in tune to the falling waters of the cas- 
cade. Then to bed, and the sweetest slumber 
came to the lonely little maiden. 

Thus passed two, three, four 


a bit of motherwort or hoarhound to be found 
when they choose to conceal them. To see the 
Chief Gardener Elf I had to go pretty far out of 
my way, for he was off superintending the plant- 
ing of some tansy beds, and had quite an army 
of elves at work. I wish Lady Laura could have 


ing, the Motherkin and Laura | 





seen them. They are such an odd crew; but it 
is as well not to interfere with them while they 
are at work, for sometimes they are very trouble- 
some; they have a spiteful way of scattering 
weed seed, right plump into a bed of roses: or vio- 
lets, that is very provoking. But they were too 
busy to take much notice of me, and when I had 
gained the permission I wanted, and was about to 
leave them, I thought I heard a child’s cry. It 
attracted me-at once, for, you know, my lady, we 
have an especial interest in children. 

“T listened, and again heard the cry; but the 
elves did not seem to hear it at all. Concluding 
that it was best not to attract their attention to 


| it, for they are very teasing to little children, and 
. often give them a pinch which is supposed to 
! come from a mosquito, and fearing that the cry 


might come from some little unhappy victim of 
their malevolence, I followed the sound until I 
came to a small house which looked as if it might 
be a forester’s—a forester, Lady Laura, you know, 
is one who plants and trims the trees, and sees 
that the brush-wood is cut properly, and in every 
way keeps the forest in order. Well, as I said, 
the ery came from this little cottage, and I made 
bold to enter invisibly. All alone on a little bed 
of straw was lying a young child; it looked to me 
as if it were a cripple, for its little feet were all 
drawn up, and its legs were bent. By its side 
was a stool on which had been some bread, for 
I saw the crumbs; a tin cup was there also, but 
no milk, no water. ‘Crying from hunger,’ said 
I to myself; and pulling out my luncheon, I laid 
a bit of bread beside the little creature. He did 





not see it at once, and kept on his sad little cry, 
but when he did notice the food his eager grasp 
of it assured me I was right in my supposition. 
Ah, my Lady Laura, it is a dreadful thing to be 
hungry—to feel that gnawing in one’s stomach, 
as if one could almost swallow stones to stop it. 
Well, the child ceased crying a moment, and 
turned its little white pinched face toward me; it 
was a pitiful sight, it looked so old, so wan, so 
wizened ; but while I looked at it a bright smile 
came over it, just as you see a gleam of sunshine 
lighten up a cold dark little pool of water, so this 
smile danced over. the child’s features. I was 
vain enough for an instant to think myself the 
cause of the little creature’s pleasure, but re- 


membering I was invisible, I turned at some 
slight sound and saw that another child had en- 
tered the door—a girl not larger than yourself, 
Lady Laura, about eleven or twelve years of age, 
thin and poor-looking, but with the sweetest, 
tenderest of faces. Her hair was a dark chest- 
nut brown, brushed away from her temples and 
braided neatly, her eyes were the same color, and 
her skin was very white, but the expression of 
her face was its charm. She looked so calm, so 
resigned, so willing, so free from pettishness— 
but, oh! so much older and calmer than her years. 
Coming in quickly, she lifted the little one from 
the bed and folded him in her arms, where he 
nestled as if he were a bird, and her embrace his 
warm soft nest. 

“* Ah! my little Fritz,’ she said, ‘ how tired you 
must be, how weary and hungry! and does the 
little leg ache to-day? See, sister has a cake for 
thee’—drawing from her pocket one poor little 
cake made of meal. 

“Her gentleness was exquisite, but it made my 
heart ache. I knew this was all the food she had, 
and I was puzzled to know what to do. While I 
was pondering the girl hushed the little one to 
sleep, after she had rubbed his legs with her poor 
thin little hands. Laying the child down, she 
brought in a few fagots and made a little blaze 
on the hearth, and with a handful of herbs brew- 
ed some sort of a tea from the water in the pot 
which hung over the blaze. It was a sorry sight, 
this poverty and wretchedness, but it was a beau- 
tiful sight also, to behold this sisterly care and af- 
fection. Evidently she had long nursed this poor 
little cripple. How could I relieve her? was my 
perplexity. I had not seen any houses near, no 
neighbors were at hand. I determined to try and 
enlist the sympathy of the Chief Gardener Elf, and 
yet I also feared the result. Just as I left the 
little hut I met a woodsman, and the happy thought 
came to me to whisper my wish in his ear; that 
is to say, I spoke in fairy fashion my plan of re- 
lief for these poor children, abandoned as they 
seemed to be by all human beings. I was re- 
warded by seeing the man enter the little abode. 
Resolving to return as soon as I could, I was 
making my way through the forest when I fell, 

and was obliged to dispatch the first Herb Elf 
who came in my Way to gain assistance. To my 
great annoyance the Chief Gar- 





days, Laura all alone, busy as 
a bee, finding always something 
to do, gathering berries, arran- 
ging flowers, living like a wild 

ird on what she could find— 
for she did not dare try any cook- 
ing. But bread and milk, cheese 
and cold chicken pie, and a dip 
into the jelly jars occasionally 
were very good fare, and the 
roses had come into her cheeks 
and a healthful glitter in her 
eyes. She was lonely, but she 
was not unhappy, and when, to 
her great surprise, the Mother- 
kin walked in one evening with 
Grim hobbling behind, she 
gave a great shout of joy, and 
sprang into the Motherkin’s 
arms. 

“Well done, little Laura! 
Think you I have not known how 
charmingly you have kept house 
for me?” 

“ How could you, dear Moth- 
erkin? and how can you ever 
forgive me for running off as I 
did ?” 

“ Ah! we will let by-gones be 
by-gones; you have had all the 
punishment necessary; now we 
must see what we can do to en- 
tertain our little guest. Poor 
Grim has his herbs, but he has 
also a sprained ankle which we 
must nurse. How have you liked 
being my maid ?” 

Laura hung her head as she 
replied: “Truly, I have enjoy- 
edit. Is it lady-like for me to 


have done so?” E 
“Surely it is, and if you will 3535) 
have the patience to learn, I will se 
make you proficient in many oth- es 
er homely duties, such as knit- AI 
ting and spinning.” UH 
“But the peasants do those ti 
things.” Ua 
“Well, the peasants are Ap 
happy.” ei 


“ But I shall not live as they 
do.” 

“No matter; it is well you 
should understand all things; 
they may serve you, they may 
not ; they will teach you in many 
other ways. You will learn to 
have sympathy for all; you will 
learn to be patient and pains- 
taking.” 

“Then I will try.” 

“That is all I ask; and now 
suppose I tell you all about 
these wonderful herbs?” Pick- 
ing up a sprig of each, the Moth- 
erkin related its qualities, while 
Laura with a pencil and paper 
wrote down her words; then 
she fastened each sprig in a 
slip of paper with its name at- 
tached. After this she assisted 
the Motherkin in dressing Grim’s 
ankle, carrying warm water, and 
—— the bandage, while Grim 
looked on with a funny face, 
holding his cap with its scarlet 
tassel in one hand, and with the 
other supporting himself in his 
c 
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dener Elf had gone to South 
America for seeds. I could not 
follow him, and I would not 
intrust the lesser elves with a 
message to him, lest I should do 
the children more harm than 
good. Relying, therefore, upon 
the little assistance which the 
poor woodsman I met would un- 
doubtedly give after my sugges- 
tion, I was obliged, my dear 
madam, to return to you.” 

“Oh, my dear Grim,” cried 
Laura, “how. eould you leave 
them to starve? Let us go, dear 
Motherkin—pray let us go to 
those poor little children. Quick ! 
quick ! they must be suffering so 
much.” 

She fell on her knees before 
the Motherkin, in her great anx- 
iety and excitement, and the 
tears of pity rolled down from 
her blue eyes. 

Grim nodded his head with 
satisfaction. 

“Ay, my lady, do go; do not 
wait for my lame leg to get well. 
The way is rough and fatiguing, 
but by all means let Lady Laura 
go and do what she can for those 
suffering little ones.” 

Laura did not want to wait a 
moment; she begged the Moth- 
erkin to start at once, that very 
night; but the old lady insisted 
upon the night’s rest. 

“But I can not sleep, dear 
Motherkin—I am sure I can not 
sleep ; pray let us go. I am so 
afraid they are suffering dread- 
fully.” 

“We have to arrange matters 
a little, Laura,” urged the Moth- 
erkin, pleased at the child’s ear- 
nest desire to aid the little un- 
fortunates. ‘I will go as early 
as we can to-morrow, and now 
let me see you show prudence 
as well as zeal by sleeping 
soundly, and so fitting yourself 
for the fatigue of a journey. 
Come, dear, to bed, and hope 
that the good angels are caring 
for the little ones we are so 
sorry for.” 

* Grim, too, assured Laura that 

this plan was best, and that he 
felt confident the woodsman 
would do all he could until they 
reached the little sufferers. 

So Laura went to bed, her 
heart stirred with very new emo- 
tions, that were both happy and 
painful: the desire to do good, 
the hope that she might relieve 
the poor little objects of her pity, 
made her glad, while the thought 
of their pain and poverty caused 
her real sorrow. Her bed no 
longer seemed hard, nor her lit- 
tle room empty of any luxuries ; 
and as she looked out at the 
stars glittering in the sky, and 
listened to the running of the 
brook, she prayed that she might 
be of use to the poor children 








ir, 


“AFTER THIS SHE ASSISTED THE MOTHERKIN IN DRESSING GRIM’S ANKLE,” 


of the forest. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. M.—Organdy muslins are trimmed with Breton 
lace. Read about white suits in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIL. 

Miss A. B.—Make a blue tarlatan (for a girl of four- 
teen years) with a square-necked half-low basque and 
elbow sleeves. Have a long wrinkled over-skirt caught 
up with many bows of blue satin ribbon. On the low- 
er skirt put bias bands of satin and knife-pleatings of 
tarlatan. 

A Grarerct Scssormer.—Your sample of gray fig- 
ured pongee is in good style, and will answer for the 
entire suit, but would look best with plain gray pon- 
gee or else siik piped with black eatin or with veivet. 
The short suit patterns lately illustrated in the Bazar 
are appropriate. Small boys wear pleated skirts and 
belted waists, also princesse garments. 

A Stvogre Enquizer.—A gentleman may address a 
lady as ‘‘ Madam” in a business letter with perfect pro- 
priety. 

Dora.—Your dress is in good style, as it is fashion- 
able now to lighten mourning dresses trimmed with 
crape by adding crimped fringe. The mantle will look 
well trimmed to match. A close cottage-shaped mus- 
lin or lace cap is worn by a boy baby of six months, 

Mrs. H. 8. G.—Your sample will look well trimmed 
with either plain gray or black satin. 

H. G. 1.—Read reply just given “ Mrs. H. 8. G.” 

F. A. M.—Plain satin, or else that striped with 
moiré, is more stylish than velvet for trimming your 
black silk dress. Use either of the cut paper patterns 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIL. 

M. J.—Your silk sample is not stylish now, by reason 
of its large figures. 

An Ovp Svusscriser.—Cards of condolence are in 
good taste. 

C. R. R.—The opal is regarded unlucky. Read re- 
cent article on gems in the Bazar. 

Maniz.—The best French scourers will tell you that 
while they can remove the shiny, greasy appearance 
from your biack silk, they can not promise that it will 
not return in a short time. The best you can do is to 
sponge it occasionally with tepid water in which a lit- 
tle borax has been dissolved. This is cleansing, and 
excellent for all black goods. Dry the fabric as smooth- 
ly as possible without ironing. 

Mus. C.—We have not the cut paper patterns of the 
suit in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIL ; the money you sent for 
it has been returned. Make your gray suit by either 
of the cut paper patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XIL 

Pvussiz.—It would not be old-fashioned to use plain 
black satin instead of striped for trimming your black 
silk dress ; on the contrary, many ladies use the plain 
satius in preference to striped ones. 

Mrs. M. O. 8.—Crimped fringe or else pleated French 
lace is the most inexpensive yet effective trimming for 
a camel’s-hair mantle, 

Mxs. Davis E.—A dark-ground summer silk with 
white dashes, or else one of the Louisine silks described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIL., will 
be suitable for a middle-aged lady. Make it with a 
demi-trained skirt and a panier polonaise. Renovate 
your black silk by the patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 
11, Vol. XII. It is a matter of individual taste about 
using colored or white table-cloths. 

Mas. J. M. M.—You can have a very elegant dress of 
your brocade by making a panier polonaise of it, with 
a shirred skirt of the silk. The grenadine will be 
handsome with a panier basque and scarf over-skirt ; 
trim the scarfe with crimped fringe or lace. For a 
new silk dress the gendarme blue is a stylish color. 
Make your new short suit with a revers basque and 
trimmed round skirt. 

A Constant Reaper.—An écru cut-away coat with 
a vest of garnet silk, a kilt, and very full scarf over- 
skirt will be pretty for your daughter of eleven years. 
The cottage bonnet will be worn all spring and sum- 
mer. Get fine French bunting of the stylish new blue, 
or else tan-color, and trim it with figured silk, or else 
satin, or both together. Shirr the front of the over- 
skirt, and make the back very bouffant. 

Svuusoriner.—Black satin pipings and pleated French 
lace will be the most dressy trimming for your black 
and white silk. 

X. Y. Z.—Powdered hair is not objectionable for a 
lady in mourning. There is no impropriety in using 
your black-edged card when sending a wedding gift. 
A widow does not retain her husband's given name; 
she uses her own, as “ Mrs. Mary Smith.” 

Avis C.—Children will continue to wear lace caps, 
silk caps, and silk turbans; also straw sailor hats, 
straw turbans, and many little fanciful hats of white 
or else colored straw. 

Maus. J. A. W.—Get gay-colored brocade of small fig- 
ures on a tan ground to trim your cashmere, and pipe 
it with satin. The muslin should be trimmed with 
pleatings of the same and Breton lace. Use black satin 
for trimming and black silk as a foundation for your 
grenadine ; make it with a shirred over-skirt, demi- 
train, transparent sleeves, and Pompadour basque, 
using lace abundantly. Read about white muslin 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
XIL. Examine the illustrations of cut paper patterns 
of spring dresses, and select the styles appropriate for 
you, 

Miss Darsy.—Your brocade is not like that now 
worn. Your striped silk could be combined with 
grenadine or with silk brocaded in its colors. Use the 
stripes for the skirts, bordering them widely with bro- 
cade, and combine the fabrics in the basque. Very 
few brocaded silks dye well. 

Mas. H. L. P.—White muslin dresses are used for 
boye a year old. They are little slips made with box- 
pleats that extend from the neck to the Spanish 
flounce, or else they have a yoke with fullness gathered 
to it. Lace or silk caps or soft turbans are chosen for 
boys. 





Prveces on the face, eruptions, blotches, scrof- 
ulous diseases, and all sores arising from impure 
blood, are cured by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. For Bronchitis, Laryngitis, and all 
severe and lingering coughs, nothing equals it. 
It cleanses, purifies, and strengthens the system. 
As an antibilious or liver medicine, and to re- 
lieve palpitation, or irregular action of the heart, 
it works wonders, Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ]} 





How to rec. Genuine Frorma Warer.—The true 
Florida Water pom comes with a little pamphlet 
wrapped around each bottle, and in the peer ° of this 
Vode on are the words, “Lanman & New 

water marked, or stamped in pale transparent 
letters. Hold a leaf up to the light, and if genuine, 
you will see the above words. not buy if the 
words are not there, because it is not the article. 
The water mark letters may be very pale, but by look- 
~ Ager, A, the light, you cannot fail to see 


A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


Referring to his own complete restoration to health 
through the use of “ Compound Oxygen,” after many 
ears of invalidism and coheadtion. from overwork, 
a 8. Anruur, the well-known American author, bb 
in his Home Magazine, under date of February, 1 
‘Drs. Starkey and Palen are physicians in regular 
standing, of high personal c' ter, and above the 
suspicion of quackery or Bn aon "A new curative 
agent has come into their possession, and their — 
istration of it, so far, has resulted in restorin, toh 
many who had regarded their ts as baat 
and in giv ing back a good measure of health to a la 
number of invalids had vainly sought for he 
through other means of cure.” he testimony at 
others as well known to the public will be found in 
our Treatise on the Nature, Action, and Results of 
“Compound Oxygen.” It ismailed free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Pagn, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—{Com.)} 














Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel. patterns may be transferred 
from the Sap Tonent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is fon = useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent vy, mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. IT'wenty-five cents a bottle. 











4s a wash for the complexion, has no 














To Sasol 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now 00 Price 10c. The 
Bazar Dresamaker, resentin different styles, 
price 25c. The Bazar Fashion ik, representing 260 
different styles, free on noone 4 of ome for postage. 
Hints on coy! now ready, pri ice 2c. Any of 
the above pot free, on receipt o: og Address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 48 14th St., New York. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 

Who are his Special nts, 
for their Tivetreted “Cate, 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 




















NEW. YORK SHOPPING 
Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


HOME TESTIMONY. 


Burrato, Feb. 19,1879. Champlin & Co., Dear Sirs :— 
During a business experience of twenty- -five years, I 
have never sold any article for the complexion that 
has given, and to-day gives, such umiversal sat- 
isfaction as 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL. 
WM. KING, Jr., Druggist, 809 Main St. 


Only 50 cents per bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., 
Buffalo, New Y ork, Sole Proprietors. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


Why will Mothers persist in 
em | for their babies what they 
would not take for themselves. 
Protect your child’s eyes from 
the Sun’s rays. Use the Umbrella 
Top. <7 on A 

L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 

Beware of Imitations,. 


RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

A new and improved edition one et mail to any 
address on sous of price, 50 cents, 

8. W. TILTON '& CO., Publishers, Boston. 

















9. 5 r of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gzo.L Rerp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








TRADE MARK. 





a FREE pod Bg ergmete 2 


- hx eating Se! fag of Reoshkis 
Meetratod “Oat Catalogue, prow toad 
x ae By ‘information ———s © to the coming 
Spring and Summer Address 


Mau. DerarrMent, 


WECHSLER ABRAHAM & CO., 


Fulton and Washington Sts., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices, 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.0.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





Ladies Purchasing 


CORSETS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CoRnRsET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t#- For Health, Comfort, 


and of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 


9 leading dealers. Manufactured 
by FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Or FOrty-Page Cialalogne 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 
Will be ready the last of April. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


me ea = 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


ng omany of which contains the vital nutritive oth. 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 28d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West I4th St., New York, 
and others, Circulars sent free. Sold b by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
ea A lady physician in attendance. 

















GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


Fer we will ene? by mail either of the below- 
“2 amed collections, all distinet varieties : 


8 sation, hey — or 6 ti rarnerunte beg 12 Stone” 
Camellias, or 12 Centaureas, ( 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations ( poenthivi. ¢ 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus. 
4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white a e cate, 
12 Dah lias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, o + 2) Gladiolus, 

Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 3 Philoxes. 
Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dbie, or 8 Scented, or 16 Silver 
8 Geraniums a ors es or 8 Ivy-leaved, 
£ Gloxinias, or 8 Tuberoses « (Pearl) 
; — Vibes, ora leneysnckion, es a Shrubs, 
He 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 lotched Petunias, or 6 atti, 
2% varieties of vlower, or 20 ra of Vegetable 
or A be ae te 
3 collection: 





PETER HENDERSON & co. 


Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Lace Patterns aid Materials, 


Best quality. Largest stock in America. Send 8 
cents for illustrated 48-page Catalogue. 


BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St. N.Y, 











J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 


Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH STORE: 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! St. i 
Saeans, ee NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


BEAUTIFYING 


OSMETICS 


F. Coudray’s, from Pari: pn og reliable in the world, 
tested by Wcincipal chan A full assortment, at 
L. SH AW Ss, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Megan: Ayn Fer Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save bo 
time and money by rending 
for our latest and richly i 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. 

Address 


, HAUSSER & 00,, 


Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, N. Y. City. 


visiTORS TO LONDON 


Will find superior board and residence, combined with 
home comforts, at 


CONNAUGHT HOUSE, 


Montague St., Russell Square, London, W.C. 


Proprietress, 8S. L. MOREL. 
Terms from $2 OO to $3 OO per day. 



































CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 


Tidies, &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 
New — age Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 
BENTL “EY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker  St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One Year 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, * Oe cevceses 5" 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = Oe besosese 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......+..+5. 






SIX subscriptions, one year.... 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frank Square, New Yorx. 


Fancy Cards,with name,10c.,plain or gold. Agents’ 
25 outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Huu & & Co., Hudson, N 
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SILKS. 


Having largely extended our Silk Department, we 
invite the special attention of Ladies to the 


EHRICH SILKS, 


Which are fast becoming largely and favorably known 
throughout the country. 

aa For every yard of these silks which 
fails to give perfect satisfaction, we 
return yard for yard, or refund the 
money. “@& 

Sample card, showing 8 qualities of black, and 12 
shades of colored Dress Silks, sent free, to any address, 
on application. 


The Spring Number of “EZHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY,” just out, is the best manual of shop- 
ping extant,and contains the latest fashions and prices. 
Only 50c. a year, or 20c. a single number, postpaid. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Superb Collection of 


Mk Novel 


JUST RECEIVED, INTRODUCING THE LATEST 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS IN 


Silks, Grenadines, 
Foulards, Velvets, 
Louisines, &e. 


At Very Attractive Prices, 


A. T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Spring and Summer 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garments in One, 


For Ladies and Children. 


Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Alice Fletcher & Co, 


6 E. 14th St, N.Y. City. 
FAST BLACK 


GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 


The “Columbia” Umbrellas, WM. A. DROWN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, are the only Umbrellas meeting 
in every particular the requirements of a thoroughly 
good article at moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
gingham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, 
will not soil the most delicate garments by dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle, 


“DROWN & CO., Makers, Fast Colors,” 


WAREROOMS, &c.: 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 

















Rider Compression Pumper 


(HOT AIR). 
No noise, steam, or danger. Can be run 
by any gardener or domestic. Especially 
for private residences. Cost, complete, 
© $850. Circulars. 
GAMMEYER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 











FLOWE 


All strong Plants, each | 


sui itivati 
where before sendi 
= nenere ; tons 
v ayer of cheapplante shou! 
waning new and oneiee pients should send for our 
Book, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOM 








OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 

and Toilet Mats, ergy By a 
such as “Mother Hubbard,” “ Riding-Hood,” 
** Cinderella,” &c. Commenced,with material to finish. 


Send 8-cent stamp for new a7 y Catalogue. 
BENTLEY 08.,48 & Walker &t., N.Y. 





A Bargain in Kid Gloves. 


We offer a lot of 150 dozen of our celebrated 3 and 4 
button Kid Gloves (new street shades), slightly dam- 
aged on the voyage of importation, at the unusual 


price of 
$1 00 PER PAIR. 


The regular price of these Gloves is 
$1 50 and $1 75. Al! should examine this lot 
at once, before the assortment is broken. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


MME. GURNEY & CO’S 












HONITON AND POINT 
‘oO ‘SGIVUd AOV'T 


ROYAL PRINCESS. 
Manufactured specially for the Ladies of the United 
States, by our English Firms, of the purest Linen. 
8c. stamp for Samples and Illustrated Price-List. 823 
Broadway, New York; 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn ; 
t= and Merton House, Salisbury Square, London, 
England. 29 

CAUTION.—No connection with the firm adopting 
our copyright titles. 

Library of Congress, 

No. 4318, K. Corrrieut Orrice, WASHINGTON. 
To wit: Be it Remembered, That on the 2d 
day of April, Anno Domini 1879, Mme. GURNEY 
& CO., of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the title of a Price and Sample List, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 
Mux. GURNEY & CO., Lace and Lace-Pattern Manu- 
facturers, and Importers of the a Princess, Honi- 
ton, and Point Lace Braids, Purl Edgings, Real Lace 
Flowers (etc.)— Price-List —the right whereof they 
claim as Proprietors, in conformity with the laws of 
the United States respecting Copyrights. 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y, 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 


$57.60 








Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it, 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just patent- 
ed. Samples sent free to all. Address | 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. | 


1879 JONES 1840 





FANCY GOODS. A_ Hovservenisn’c Goons. 
MILLINERY. O VO __ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 DO GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. a) O Crooxzry. 
LACES. gu O CHINA. 


< JONES ~%. 


x x 











Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. || 





x x 
oO Oo 
oO QO 
Oo Oo 
Oo Oo 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
eae a sae 
CLOTHS. ~() 0 CARPETS. 
we oO } ad 
DOMESTICS. ~Q AO DRESS GoopDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
_— =| O om 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 





tw Spring opening of new and ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





GRAND OPENING 


Gorino’ and Summer Novels, 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF FINE SILKS, IMPORTED DRESS 
GOODS, GRENADINES, FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IMPORTED COSTUMES, WRAPS, SHAWLS, LIN- 
ENS, EMBROIDERIES, FANCY GOODS, LACES, 
PRINTS, SHOES, CARPETS, OIL - CLOTHS, &c., 
AT LOWEST PRICES QUOTED FOR YEARS. 

OUR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONS, WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT THE 22d, AND 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

SAMPLES SENT. MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 
ATTENDED TO. 





TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 





Sold at all Drug Stores. 


Circulars mailed FREE on application, from D. D. 
& CO., 35 Wooster Street, New York. 





is PAYSON’S. It requires no preparation, and 
is always good. Sold by Druggists and Station- 


TE: ONLY RELIABLE MARKING INK 
ers everywhere, 





LAYS, Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St., NY 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 


and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


for each Pattern. 


on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME Xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt..............-seeeeeees No. 8 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... > 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
ME}orrcrccccscccee eadeccetusceces cuidcorsess es 3 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simnlated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 9 

SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
Aaah MMI aciiteces eihisiuecscscasceces “ 9 

DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... = 6 


BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt. ...........sscsseeeeeee code 





FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt.............sseeeees No. 11 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “ 13 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 


and Short Round Skist..c...cccccccccccess “5 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt. ........cccccccesscosece oa 


IIIB a 00 occ cock cccccnssatseueabeecsctcccoss 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 


Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ~ 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... = 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt............... “7 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “* 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Whemnl- Te BIE, 206 ck dec cccndesnsecs sce - 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full 
Trae Bein o cnc cts ccicnateccesecostecess = = 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with — eference to 
the History of the Israelites. By S. C. Barriert 
D.D., LLD., President of Dartmouth College, and 
lately Professor in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 
= u 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Wit1t1am 
M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

IIL. 

OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Many Rosset. Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV. 

BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorpvon MocCase. 32mo, Paper, % cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. cs 

SIX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A Trne Narrative. 
By Epwarp Manning. 32%mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 

VI. 

HEALTHY HOUSES. By Fieemine Jenxrn, F.R.S, 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
bargh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Groner E. Wanine, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. ; 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
Defoe. By Witiam Minto, — Goldsmith. By 
Wiiiram Biaox.—Hume. By Professor Huxuey. 
—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R. H. Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Mor- 
1son.—Samuel Johnson. By Lesiis Steruen, 

VILL. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 
ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 
Notes by Rozerr P. Keep, Ph.D. 16mo,Cloth, $1 50, 

IX. 

GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Ottver 
Gotpsmitu. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


JOHN;; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 


XI. 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military, 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Edacational 
Condition of the French People. By Grorer M, 
Tow.z. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,"* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. _ 


The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenes Macvongtyi. 15 cents. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 


By F. W. Rostnson. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Breappon. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Sriaue. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casnen Hogy. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. OurpHant. 15 cents, 
Vixen. By Miss M. E. Buapvor. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By KATHARINE S. Maoguorp. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By Sanur. Avams Drake. 75 cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. “40 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Eat or Desarr. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. 1 


By Emity Srenper. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr, 
cents. 


Man and Wife. By Witxie Contins, 15 cents. 
S@™ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ta Hanrrer’s Caratoauz mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
no bones. 
The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
. a bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
‘arranted not to break over the hips, 
Priee, - 7 $1.25. 


For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WA 








NER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 
ERBENAS, PANSIES, GLADIOLUS, 


choicest named varieties, by mail, 10 for 50c. 
DAHLIAS,GERANIU MS, ROSES, choicest 
named varieties, by mail, 10 for $1. Verbe- 
nas, per thousand, $20. Catalogue free. 
D.C. MoGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. ; 108 Tranafer Pictures, 10c. ; 
12 Floral Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, lc. : 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, l0c. ; 1 Floral Surprise, We. All for 50c.! Post- 
paid. Stampstaken. J.W. FRIZZELL,Baltimore,Md, 


HOME-MADE TURKISH Larze Stamped Burlap, 
RUGS tions, mailed on receipt of $1. Send stamp 
* forcircular. Large inducemenrs tu Agents, 
TURKISH RUG PATTERN co., 
339 Sixth Avenue, N. W. (over Bluxome’s.) 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Aprin 26, 1879. 
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UNDERDOING IT. 


FACETIZ. 


A sportsman tells a good story of a slow railroad 
up north. He says he went there gunning, and came 
to a short line of road on which was run a single car, 
the forward end of which was partitioned off for bag- 
gage. He took his dog into the car with him, and 
put him under the seat. Presently the conductor 
came along, and insisted that the dog should go into 
the gage room, which, after some altercation, was 
agreed to; but here the Le nea demanded a 
fee of fifty cente, which was denounced by the sports- 
man as a “‘swindle,” a “put-up job” between the 
conductor and the baggage-master; he added that 
sooner than pay it he would tie the dog to the train 
and let him “ work his passage.” The conductor as- 
sented, and the dog was hitched to the rear of the 
train. The dog—so the narrator says—kept along 
easily with the train, but the conductor began to get 
uneasy, making frequent trips to the engineer, urg- 
ing him to increase the speed of the train, and back 
again to watch the effect upon the dog. The latter 
began to show — of fatigue, but after a while 
caught his “‘ second wind,” and was keeping along as 

fore. The conductor now ordered the engineer to 
heave all the coal into the furnace and stir up the 
fire, which being done, the s; was perceptibly in- 
creased. The conductor again went to the rear of 
the car to observe the effect, but the dog had sud- 
denly disappeared, ——— he immediately, and 
with a most triumphant air, called the sportsman's 
attention to thefact. The latter, after taking a glance 
at the situation, quietly pointed to a crack in the floor 
ofthecar. “ And there,” said he, “‘ was the dog com- 
fortably trotting along under the car, and licking the 
grease from one of the axle-boxes!” 


— > 
At a recent scholarship examination in Rangoon a 
candidate replied to the question, ‘‘ What is liberty 
of the subject ?” “To be able to eat as much as you 
like of a good dinner.” At a former examination a 
Jad defined the chief feeders of the Irrawaddy as ti- 
gers, elephants, buffaloes, and alligators. 





——— ee 

Strange that there are men occupying high positions 
in business and society in this city who do not know 
how to read. This remark is suggested by seeing the 
number of intelligent-looking men unable to decipher 
the mystic legend, “‘ Please shut the door !” 

—__——— 

Why do fish weigh more in proportion than other 
things of equal size and solidity ?—Because when 
they are weighed the weight of the scales always 
has to be counted in. 


—_——_>——— 

Missvus. “ Do you know, Henry, I do believe after 
one or two lessons I shall be able to cook a dinner 
as well as any one, and then we need not keep a serv- 
ant. Won't that beasaving?” (Not a saving of time, 
though. Asa rule, when the cook doesn’t have a holi- 
day the Doveturtles dine at six, and it’s half past seven 
now, and the rabbit not ekinned yet—) ‘ By-the-way, 
Henry, how do you begin to skin a rabbit ?” 


OVERDOING IT. 
PEDESTRIANISM. 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST BANQUET. 


The above party of Artists and Art Critics have come to the following conclusion regarding their Dinner : That the 
Hash is low in tone and defective in composition ; the Beer well drawn, but flat; the anatomy of the Turkey strong ; 
the Bread too freely handled ; the Veal raw and cold, and hurried in execution; the Butter strong; the Coffee weak, 
except in the foregrounds; and altogether too much impaste in the bill. 

N.B.—We may add that the whole arrangement was wanting in grace. 


Tue Proper Mepium. 


They tried to kill a book agent at Omaha last 
week. He was robbed, thrown into the river, 
knocked off the cars, tossed from a high bridge 
into the’ river again, and in two hours he was 
around with an illustrated Bible, trying to get a 
subscription from the head of the attacking party. 


——_.———_ 
“NOT IN THESE SHOES.” 


Mamma. “‘ Many a young fellow, Willie, would be 
glad to step into your shoes.” 

Wuum, “1 think not, ma, for these have sharp- 
pointed nails sticking up in them.” 

Poin nO 

Wrone on tae Face or rr.—We often hear of 
masked batteries, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that they fire “‘ masked bails.” 


a ee 
To oLzan Orromans—Let them take a Turkish 
bath. 
—_—_~——_ 


“WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES.” 
FOR PARTIES OF THE PERIOD. 


“A line,” according to Euclid, “is length with- 
out breadth,” but in some burlesques of the period 
a line is broad without heing long. 

Negro minstrels should not be stiff-jointed—cer- 
tainly not; but neither should they be without 


nes, 

Wise Saw for Wise School-Masters—“A switch in 
time saves nine.” 

Time, in the long-run, is too many for any lead- 
er, however great. True, but for a long while some 
leaders beat time. 

A confirmed dipsomaniac differs from a man 
about to be hanged in this respect: the one takes 
a drop to live, the other takes it to die. 

A gardener “up a tree” is evidently “the right 
man in the right place.” 

hough you may cut your hair for many, many 
years, in the end, nevertheless, it is sure to cut you. 

Modern Instance for near-sighted Males—Go and 
get married ; that will be certain to open your eyes. 

—___— > 

One afternoon, while a pn eng walker was go- 
ing through his performance, a boy about twelve 
years old turned to an acquaintance of the same 
age, and remarked, “Tom, don't you wish you could 
do that?” 

“Yes, I do,” sadly replied Tom; “‘ but my folks 
make me go to school, and are determined that I 
sha’n’t never be any body.” 

ps 

*“ Yes,” said the witness, ‘‘ I do remember the de- 
fendant’s mother crying on the occasior referred 
to. She was weeping with her left eye—the only 
one she has—and the tears were running down her 
right cheek.” . 

“What!” exclaimed the judge; “ how could that 

Gn 

“Tf your honor please,” said the witness, “she 
was awful cross-eyed.” 
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DISSIPATION. 


Nexty. “Mamma, may I go to Bridget’s cousin's wife’s funeral to-morrow ?” 
dear ; you went to a party last night, and the matinée to-day. I think you have had 


Mamma. “No, m 
amusements enough for the present.” 
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TRAINING FOR A LONG WALK. 











